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The Prudential mie Pica of America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 


PRESIDENT NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of GALVESTON, TEXAS 


THE SPIRIT WITHIN 


Some Insurance men speak of the size of their Company; its resources or its attractive policy forms. 


Others speak of the quality of the service their Company renders and the fine reputation it enjoys in the busi- 
ness world. 


American National men speak of all these things, enthusiastically and continually. When they more glow- 
ingly speak of SOMETHING ELSE: the real American National family spirit shines out through them. 


That ‘Something Else”’ is a deep, sincere interest manifested at all times by the Officers of the Company in the 
welfare of every loyal American National field man. 


This personal interest is not a commodity to be exploited and sold; it is not a thing to be bargained for nor 
written into the contract. It is the purely human manifestation of good will founded on respect, confidence and 
intimate personal friendship. 


American National Agents are not regarded as mere units in a motive power plant; they are members of a 
big, healthy family, all animated by a common determination to maintain the American National Standard. 


They realize that, in doing this they are strengthening the foundations of their own fortunes, because they are 
a part of their Company and in making it greater they are but realizing their own ambitions and ideals while in- 
suring their own prosperity and happiness. 


“ANCHOR TO THE ANICO”’ 


: AN signe oe (December 31st, 1919) 
(December 3lst, 1919) ii eae ae ‘BS Surplus to Policyholders 
Life Insurance In Force ae = io Ne: $1,193,306.82 
$101,632,847.00 Ebel Pen aa: 


Ect t Paid Policyholders and 

Assets Joe ere wl ee their Beneficiaries since 
$7,315,786.37 pe odsagdeqaasasanettgtaie? ees organization 
le=d|—Aaensena tai a $7,175,570.00 


ae Eey 


Home Office Bui 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO., 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. Moody, Jr. Shearn Moody W. J. Shaw 
President Vice-President Secretary 
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Twenty-Seventh Annual Statement, January, Ist, 1920 


Illinois Life Insurance Company 


Chicago 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 


dhs CoMPANY in this statement gives actual market values as being in strict compliance 

with the Illinois statute and also the most exacting test of ‘solvency, not finding it 
necessary nor deeming it advisable to adopt the so-called amortized or the averaged valua- 
tions allowed by insurance departments, either of which valuations would largely increase 
the asset and surplus items. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Bonds and Stocks: .. 24.222 nc eee: $5,948,436. Death losses due and unpaid None 
Se aaah eet ah : ae aeaiaaes Death Losses in process of payment 
U.S: Biberty Bonds... 66 occcse ones 1,565,950. and proofs of loss not yet completed $54,842 .42 
Cash in Offices and Banks (at interest, Reserve to cover amounts not yet due 
$282,136.14) 334,652 .08 on Installment Policies 74,497 .15 
Legal Reserve to protect outstanding 
policies as computed by the Illinois 
. a sT)< ¢ +5D 
First Mortgages on Real Estate and Insurance Department . 13,301,652 .00 
Ae ae 5.344.054 Reserve to cover Additional Pay- 
Sr ee eer ae ah oe So . ments to Beneficiaries under 
Loans to Policyholders not exceeding War Claims previously settled; 
- and Refunds of Extra War Pre- 
miums to living policyholders, 
Accrued Interest 125,697 .: with interest thereon 139,270.95 
his aie ‘* . oP . Premiums and Interest paid in advance 55,489 .96 
Net Deterrec erngpes ne erie Miscellaneous Liabilities........... 92,561.24 
ums in course of collection (less Funds contingently apportioned to 
expense loading on same), wholly DOHEYHOIGCES. . ook cc cece ee 1,078,791 .94 
secured by legal reserve and other Contingency Reserve.............. 150,000.00 


credits 282,150. Capital and Surplus............... 1,250,335 .32 














Real Estate Unincumbered 966,000. 


Reserve, fully secured by policies 1,630,500. 


$16,197,440 98 _  $16,197,440.98 




















Insurance in force, paid-for basis $107 ,042,084.82 
Insurance in force in Illinois - - - ~ - - -  $61,001,235.00 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization, $18,571,641.55 
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THE SICN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH BOILER . 
AUTOMOBILE ~~ LANDLORDS 
TEAMS j ee ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION za NS GENERAL LIABILITY 
Libs IANS 
Established ° AGK |) Nias 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO, Ltd. °Ewavano® 


Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, Gereral Manager 





F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, 55 John Street, New York. 
STOKES, PACKARD, HAUGHTON & SMITH, ; 
434 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Resident Manage: 
c 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





re 
ELMER A. LORD & CO.. Resident Managers 








The Best Evidence of Efficient Service 


During 1919 the representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual delivered 
policies aggregating $131,103,768—an increase of more than 100% over the 
amount delivered in 1918. Of this over 35% was upon the lives of persons 
already insured in the Company. Less than 1% of the total premium- 
paying insurance in force was surrendered and cnly slightly more than 1% 
was allowed to lapse. There could be no better evidence that the faithful 
and efficient service of the Massachusetts Mutual is appreciated by its 
policyholders, who are its staunchest friends and most enthusiastic adver- 
tisers. 

Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Incorporated 1851 








Reserves and Surplus to Policyholders A Good Policy 


$1,685,000.00 
—azRN 3 IN i 
opTHER Fat LIFE 
FE HEALTH 
L J ACCIDENT 
— NE po_icy 
NE * REMIUM 


INSURANCE CO. 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Protection to you 
while living,andto 
yours afterwards 


Good Agency Cor- 
tracts to Reliable 
“Live” Insurance 
Men—Write today 





D. B. MORGAN 
President 


Home Offices, Northern Life Building 
Fourth Ave. and Seneca St, 

















The Independent Order of Puritans 


Home Office—Suite 818 Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—ISSUES— 
varanteeing a fixed monthly income to 


e e = e 54 
Annuities Certificates your family in event of death or to your- 


self in case of disability or old age. 
Life Certificates 10 year term, Whole Life and Endowment Plan. 








e ° e e ° t i tec= 
Combination Sick, Accident Annuity fion ‘against loss of 
. Se time from. sickness 

and Funeral Benefit Certificates or Accident and a 
Funeral Benefit Paid 

on death from any cause. 


PAID TO MEMBERS, JULY 1, 1917, $852,234.97 
’ ANNUAL RESOURCES $500,000.00 








An up-to-date progressive association possessing the strong features of 
adequate rates (American Experience Table of Mortality, 4 per cent) and 
Economical Management. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE $15,000,000.00 MONTHLY INCOME ANNUITIES 











* Would you like to represent a life company in its 
home state where you will have back of you the in- 
fluence and interest of the biggest men in the com- 
munity? 
If so, communicate with 
CLINTON C. WHITE, Secretary 
Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Providence, R. I. 


A direct contract with the Company. General Agent’s Commissions. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 














NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


OSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt 
sOeRebivs Ave. Dette Mick 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. P, RAY, Spal Aget FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 

Terre Haute, Ind. 720 Racine denet, Milwaukee, Wis 
ERIK LINDSKOG, Special Agunt 
©. ©. CRANDALL, Specal Agent 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 

RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, 





Ohio 


List of American 
Life Insurance Companies 


(Revised to Date) 


Two hundred and fifty-four American legal reserve life insurance 
companies are now licensed to transact business. _ Their corporate titles, 
location of head offices, capital, names of presidents and secretaries, 
are given in convenient form on four pages, printed on bond paper, 
and will be found useful by every company, manager and agent. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER COPY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHricaco OFFICE 135 Wittiam STREET. 
prsuRAance EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 





Greatest Illinois Company 











ACTUARIAL STUDIES 


Study No. 1. ‘SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL MORTALITY TABLES.” Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery, 
Study No. IV. “GRADUATION OF MORTALITY AND OTHER 
TABLES.” Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery. 
These volumes of about eighty pages each, bound in maroon cloth, are 
issued by the Actuarial Society of America. 
Chapter on “‘ Disability Benefits’’ (Study No. V.) is nearly complete and 
should be ready shortly. 


Good progress has also been made on the chapters ‘Construction of 
Mortality Tables (No. II.) and ‘‘ Population Statistics’’ (No. III.). It will 
probably take several months to complete these for publication. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 Wriu1amM STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cuicaco OFFicE 
InsuRANCE ExcHaNncE 
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WE WANT AGENTS 
to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent lowa territory and liberal 
* ‘contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 








THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Heme Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, Iowa 





. D. Powers, President Darwin W. Johnson, Sec’y and Treas. 
. Smith Homans, Asst. Sec’y and Actuary Louis G. Russell, Mgr. Industrial dept 


Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 


Home Office: Commonwealih Bldg., 106-110 South Fifth St. 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE PARTICIPATING COUPON DIVIDEND POLICY 


is the most liberal and up-to-date contract and is the 
easiest seller on the market. 


We have some good territory in Kentucky and Alabama still open, 
and to first class men, we can offer a good proposition. r 


Address the Company 























Henry M. Schnarr 
Secretary-Treasurer 


FIRE 
. RE#=INSURANCE 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc, 


15 William Street 


Horace R. Wemple 


Missouri President | 


General Agency Openings 


OUR POLICIES SELL 


RATES PER $1,000 
Age 35 
Age 45 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


New York New York 























The greatest automobile 
state in the Union today 
is Ohio. 


Look up the record of 14 years’ successful life insur- 
ance service of the 


FORT WORTH LIFE 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


Then write concerning an 
Attractive Contract to sell 
Popular Policies at 
Reasonable Rates in 
Prosperous Territory in Texas 


The largest and strong- 
est automobile insurance 
company in Ohio is 


The Great American 





Full coverage automobile insur- 


ance at reduced rates. 


MANSFIELD,OHIO. 





























Live Men Can Double Their Income 


selling our 


MONTHLY PENSION BONDS 


(copyrightea) 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the Southwest 


The company to represent in New Mexico and Arizona 
“*More days of Sunshine’’ 


For attractive agency proposition Write 


E. T. CHASE 


Secretary €@ General Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Under our Service Pension Contract 


The LaFayette Life Insurance Co. 
LaFayette, Indiana 


A. E. WERKHOFF, President. 























W. W. LANE, Secretary. 


American Bonding and Casualty Company 


pe SS Over $850,000.00 in approved securities on 
gg deposit with Iowa Insurance Department for 
protection of policyholders. 


Assets June 30th, 1919 - $1,707,890.53 


The unprecedented growth of this company is 

evidence of the quality of our Service. Agents 

are invited to avail themselves of this service 
where we are not represented. 











Surety and Fidelity Bonds 


os 
AMERICAN BONDING 
AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
x CITY 


Casualty Insurance = 





Home Office: Sioux City, Iowa. 
Gus. A. Elbow, President 
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This scene was not ‘“‘staged”’ for spectacular éffect— 


Nor does it appear here merely because it is good advertising ‘“‘copy’”— but 
because of what it stands for. 


It exemplifies the National of the U. S. of A. spirit of 
progressive conduct of business. This spirit radiates from 
the Home Office — North — East — South — West — to the 
farthermost corners of our agency organization. 


SERVICE THAT /IS SERVICE 


ERE you witness the agent “carrying on” initiative put the check into the fastest means of 
the company’s practice of rendering transportation and made delivery—the first 
time in history that life insurance money has 


“cc . . ice”? ; Ar ao ; : 
Service that is Service literally ‘‘come out of the air’’—the first time in 


The railroad schedule was lagging—a claim- history that aerial transportation has been 
ant’s check was ready—and the claimant needed effectively employed in this “‘Service that is 
the money. The National spirit of ‘go’ and Service” 


Could you help making good in an “atmosphere” like this? 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE U. S. OF A. 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


Chartered 1868. 











More than a Half Century of Real Service. More than $120,000,000 in force. 
A general agency opening is available 
POLICIES How can you fill it? A ——- that 
: ee — Let us know what you can and want to do. Home Off é 
Old Age Income and Total ‘ eis — re nn 
Disability Triple Indemnity— We'll Make You a Proposition rom 


Endowments at 60-65 A TO IZZARD 








Write in confidence to 

















AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary WALTER E. WEBB, Supt. of Agents 
29 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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THE SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THe SPECTATOR, 
amounted for the year ending January 1, 1920, 
to 1,247,695 copies, averaging about 24,000 
weekly, These standard publications, cover- 
ing life, fire, casualty and miscellaneous insur- 
ance, are recognized as authorities in their par- 
ticular lines, and many have received the en- 
dorsements of the United States Government 
and State Insurance Departments. The statis- 
tical and historical records of the various in- 
surance companies, news and _ educational 
articles, and convincing arguments rendering 
the prospective mind receptive to the solicita- 
tion of insurance men, are thus given wide 
public circulation, constituting the most valu- 
able SERVICE to the insurance companies. 

THE Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to caper aee the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 


Four ollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PuBLiSHERS 
135 WILLIAM STREET, New YorK 
Arthur L. J. Smith 
President 
Harry W. Barnard 
Second Vice-President 


Loughton T. Smith 
Secretary 


Charles H,. Nicoll 
Vice-President 
Robert W. Blake 
Treasurer 
Sholto D. Kirk Fred B. Humphrey 
Assistant Treasurer Assistant Secretary 
Telephone, Beekman 4600 (4 trunk lines) 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 531 
Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 
Copyright, 1920, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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THE LATE GEORGE W. PERKINS 
HE untimely death of George W. 
Perkins, on June 18, took from our 
life a personality that will live long in 
men’s memories. Though not as active 
in the field of insurance at the time of his 
death as he was some fifteen or more 
years ago, his contributions to the prog- 
ress of insurance are ever a living and 
present force. 

To every man, be he clerk, agent or es- 
ecutive, the life of George W. Perkins 
stands forth as an expression of the qual- 
ities that are developed best by associa- 
tion with insurance, the greatest of all 
business. Mr, Perkins advanced from a 
mere office boy in a branch office to the 
vice-presidency of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, in a period of fif- 
teen years, being elected to that important 
office at the age of thirty. The great 
public work of Mr. Perkins outside of 
life insurance was due to his knowledge 
of men—a knowledge acquired in the 
business of insurance. 

While still a middle aged man, he is now 
called from this earthly life, but his work 
both in insurance and for the public lives 


THE SPECTATOR 


to inspire and encourage men living. Of 

him it may be said: 

“And is he dead whose glorious mind lifts thine 
so high ?— 

To live in hearts one leaves behind is not to 
die.” 

A life of service in whatever calling, 
Mr. Perkins’ achievements in insurance 
were but works of service for insurance 
for mankind. His perfect understanding 
of men made possible the building of a 
new order—a new organization whereby 
the remotest agent was brought in human 
touch with the home office of his com- 
pany. His life, as an inspiration, let us 
It exemplifies the opportunity 
that life insurance offers to deserving 
men who are willing to serve, Of all 
Mr. Perkins’ many activities, he found 


cherish. 


his life insurance experience the most 
helpful and beneficial, and he was hap- 
piest always in the company of insurance 
men. 


r. a recent article relating to marine 
insurance and the desirability of that 
branch being built up to a greater extent 
among the American companies, Presi- 
dent E. G. Snow, of the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York, takes the 
ground that American business interests 
should co-operate, so that American 
goods should be carried in American 
ships, financed through American banks 
and guaranteed against loss from sea 
perils by American marine insurance. It 
is undoubtedly true that American ma- 
rine insurance has lost ground during 
several decades past, and while during 
the last two or three years numerous 
American companies have taken up in- 
surance against marine risks, this branch 
of the business has been neglected for so 
long a time that it will probably take sev- 
eral years to re-establish it in the same 
relative position as is occupied by Ameri- 
can companies in the writing of fire in- 
surance in this country. 





EW except insurance inspectors and 

those who have made a study of fire 
prevention realize the importance of the 
protection of wall openings in buildings 
as a preventive of fire losses and the 
spread of fires. The people hear occa- 
sionally of the immense fire loss of the 
country, but most of them fail to realize 
that they could personally contribute, by 
greater carefulness, to the reduction of 


7 


Editorial 
the annual fire waste. In many business 
establishments a few fire doors or such 
safety devices as wired glass windows 
could be so installed as to much lower 
the chance for a sweeping fire, and to 
almost assure a well-constructed building 
against the inroads of fire from a neigh- 
boring burning structure. The propa- 
ganda for fire prevention by such means 
has been well conducted, but not every 
prcperty-owner has yet reached the point 
of properly protecting his property, so 
that there still remains much work to be 
done in this direction. 
agent should carry such features in his 
mind, and endeavor, in the public in- 


Every insurance 


terest, to secure improvements, even 
though premium rates, and,  conse- 


quently, commissions, may be somewhat 
reduced thereby. 
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COMBINED LAPSE AND SURRENDER 

ERHAPS a surer indication of the 

soundness of the condition of the 
life insurance business to-day than even 
the large volume of new business being 
written, is the low percentage of policies 
terminated by surrender and lapse during 
the past few years. Over a decade ago 
the life insurance companies recognized 
the fact that the retention of business al- 
ready on their books was more advan- 
tageous than a large volume of new busi- 
ness, which may be lost by lapse within a 
few years. As a result, with the help of 
their agents, who make every effort to 
write only a stamping and paying busi- 
ness, the gradual elimination of the high- 
pressure solicitors, and the eradication of 
rebating, the percentages terminated by 
lapse have been materially reduced and 
may now be considered practically sta- 
tionary. 

The table printed on the following page 
has been obtained by combining the two 
tables presented in THE Spectator of 
June 17, and shows the percentage of life 
insurance policies terminated by  sur- 
render and lapse to the mean insurance 
in force for twenty years of twenty-nine 
of the older life insurance companies. 
Averages for the quinquennial periods 
and for the entire twenty-year period are 
also given. It will be noted that each 
five-year period shows a decline from the 
preceding one, and that the average for 
the entire period is one-fourth less than 
for the first five-year period. 





Life Insurance 


PER CENT OF MEAN POLICIES IN 


THE SPECTATOR 


COMPANIES, FROM 1900 TO 1919, INCLUSIVE. 
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FORCE OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND LAPSE FOR TWENTY-NINE LIFE INSURANCE 


(Copyright, 1920, by The Spectator Company, New York.) 


































































































AVERAGES. 
COMPANIES. 1900 | 1901 | 1902| 1903 | 1904 | 1905] 1906 | 1907 | 1908) 1900 1910 | 1911 ) 1912 1913 | 1or4 | 1916 | 1ox6 | 1917] 1018 | 1019 | 1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1918 | 1900 
ce) “ ‘ to te 
1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1919 
ER  scasevxcusecacts 3.05| 3.24| 3.481 3.97| 4.11| 4.45| 4.68| $.62| 8.97] 3.51] 3.86| 3.92| 4.72] 4.60] 5.21) 5.44] 5.05] 4.58] 5.01| 4.22| 3.61| 4.03) 4.48] 4.93) 4.33 
Berkshire... : 506] 5.16| 4.63] 3.99 4.05| 4.01; 4.91| 3.20| 3:38| 2.91| 2.68] 2.47] 273] 2.96| 3.49] 3.47} 3.00| 2.60] 2.98] 2:04| 4.56| 3.48] 2:59| 2:65 3:98 
Connecticut Generai.. 5.77| 5.60| 5.25| 4.67 5.14| 4.51| 4.68] 4.03] 4.17| 4.02| 3.98] 4.18] 427] 4.41] 5.12| 6.41] 4.61] 4.16] 4.19] 4.14| 524/ 499| 4:44] 4.451 4:71 
Connecticut Mutual... 1... 217| 1.98] 2.01/ 1.90| 2.10] 2.13| 1.91] 2°06] 2.45] 2.60] 3.02| 3.36] 4:38] 4.64] 4.65| 4.84] 4.20; 390] 3.85] 3.47| 2.03] 2.24| 4:02/ 4.02] 3.18 
Equitable, New York........ 6.92] 6.15| 6.50| 6.97 7.98/10.32| 10.42] 5.46] 4.48) 4.58] 4.53| 4.221 4:50| 4.40| 4:79] 4.93| 4:30] 4.18] 3.01| 369| 697| 7.15| 4:49] 419] 5154 
Equitable, Des Moines....... 4.58] 4.74| 4.73| 5.28] 5.59| 6.14] 5.75] 4.43] 4.55| 4.15| 4.16| 4.86] 5.28] 5.75| 6.01] 5.41| 5.51| 5.50] 5.29] 3.99] 5.06] 4.91| 5.33] 5.05/ 4.73 
Guardian, New York. ........| 5.52] 5.14| 6.01| 5.40! 5.94| 5.90| 6.091 6.41| 4.69| 4.38] 4.10| 4.58] 4.95] 5.07] 5,87| 5.69] 4.95] 5.40| 4.59) 4.56] 5.43| 548| 4:94/ 5.03] 5:13 
Home Life..................| 7.93] 7.68] 7.98] 7.92] 7.95| 8.24| 8.62| 7.50] 5.93| 5.55| 5.72| 5.91| 5.65] 5.59] 6.09| 6.34| 5.92| 5.191 5.64) 4.89| 7.90] 713| 579| 576| 6.28 
John Hancock... °00010.0.1") 847) 6:78) 6.58] 7-00] 8.35| 8.69] 9:80] 8-74) 8:00] 7-15) 6:61] 6.24] 6.03] B83) 6.10) 6.05) B14) 5.08) 4.77) 443) 748) Sot] C48] 5.14) 5. 1 
altel 6.10| 6.99| 7.61| 8.09| 9.28] 10.67 8.76| 5.55| 4.77| 4.35 4.71| 4.90] 5.64| 6.60| 8.78| 7.24] 6.55] 488] 539] 711| 7:87; 5.20| 644/666 
Massachusetts Mutual....... 5.44 5.14] 5.14| 4.77] 4.74| 5.00| 3 971 3.76| 3.77] 3.42] 3.44| 3.77| 3.72| 3.86| 3.99/ 3.66] 3.42] 3.011 2.41] 5.16| 4.23| 3.66] 3.31| 3.88 
Metropolitan................ 19. 37|17.88|16.13|16.42|17.22| 16.10/14 12115.91/12.64| 10.46] 10.41| 10.03] 10.00| 9.50| 9.08] 7.03| 5.85| 5.75| 6.29 11816] 14.98| 10.03] 6.63| 9.77 
Michigan Mutual............ 1797126. 75|19.59113.56|10.54| 10.85/10.07| 9.34 6.94| 6.68| 7.38] 7:22| 7.50] 8.66| 9.56] 7.46] 7.41| 719] 471]1874| 948] 7.51| 71:| 10.90 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 
Darwin P. Kingsley of the New York Life 
Insurance Company 
The Bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York for May contains 
a very excellent portrait of Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, elected president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce May 6, 1920. This publication, which 
announces that with the month of May the 
Chamber of Commerce begins the one hun- 
dred and fifty-third year of its history, con- 
tains the following sketch of President-Elect 
Kingsley, accompanying his portrait: 





Darwin P. Kingsley, the newly elected pres- 
ident of the chamber, succeeding Alfred E. 
Marling, who has served two terms as pres- 
ident, is the thirty-seventh incumbent of this 
= since the organization of the chamber in 
1768. 

Mr. Kingsley has been a member of the 
chamber since October 3, 1907, and has been 
chairman of the committee on insurance since 
1914. He has on many occasions performed 
very valuable services in connection with the 
chamber’s work and has always been willing 
to give up his time for the public welfare. 

Mr. Kingsley’s business is that of life insur- 
ance, and in this field no name in America is 
better known than his. His addresses and 
papers on life insurance have attracted the 
widest attention; he also has delivered many 
notable utterances upon economic and political 
subjects. As director in railroad, banking, 
and other corporations, he is in touch with a 
wide variety of business affairs. 

Mr. Kingsley was born in Vermont and is 
a graduate of the University of Vermont. 


On May 6, when Mr. Kingsley was elected 


president of the Chamber of Commerce, he 
cabled from Japan expressing sentiments of 
his profound appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred on him, and added: “I shall bear with 
me to Chambers of Commerce in Japan, as 
you know, credentials from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, and as 
president those credentials will carry, I have 
no doubt, to the chambers visited in Japan an 
added importance.” 


Report of Committee on Blanks 

The committee on blanks of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners re- 
ported to the executive committee of the con- 
vention, and its report was approved without 
change. This approval makes the report the 
act of the convention itself, so that the changes 
embodied in the report will be made in the 
blanks. The report occupies thirty-one pages, 
and embodies a considerable number of alter- 
ations. 





Policyholders Month for the Guardian 

The Guardian Life of America has set aside 
the month of July to be given over entirely to 
interviewing policyholders. The agents of the 
company are not expected to try for any new 
business during that month, but to devote their 
entire efforts to the needs of the present policy- 
holders of the company. The company is cir- 
cularizing the entire list as well as providing 
a special bulletin service to the agents for the 
month. It is confidently expected that more 
business will be written in the month of July 
by this plan than has ever been written in a 
single month by the company. The company 


is planning to make this an annual event. 
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CHANGE OF BENEFICIARY 
Widow Fails to Collect on Policy Issued 
Before Husband’s Marriage 

According to a decision of the Common 
Pleas Court of Hamilton county, Ohio, mere 
designation, by writing, of a new beneficiary 
under a fraternal order insurance policy, with- 
out compliance with rules of the order, is of 
no force and effect. 

The case was that of the wife of Wm, B. 
Arnold against the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers. Arnold carried a 
policy in that organization for $3000. He had 
designated his two sisters as beneficiaries. He 
then married and attempted to transfer the 
policy to his wife by filling out the printed 
form on the back of the policy designating her 
as sole beneficiary. Under rules of the or- 
ganization this had to be certified to by that 
organization and a new policy issued. But this 
was neglected. Mrs. Arnold kept the policy 
until her husband’s death, when she sought to 
collect on it. 

Because no proper change of beneficiary had 
been made, the organization refused payment 
to the widow who then brought suit. The 
sisters moved for judgment on the ground that 
no change of beneficiary had been made under 
the society’s rules. The court sustained that 
contention and gave them judgment for the 
amount of the policy. 





Universal Life, Dubuque, Ia. 

A new company, entitled the Universal Life 
Insurance Company, has been organized at 
Dubuque, Ia., and has received its license to do 
business. D. G. Murphy is president and D. J. 
Gale is secretary. 
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Notable Achievements of Some of the 
Younger Life Insurance Companies in 
the Past Few Years 


FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
Thirteen Companies Passed $100,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Last jTwo 
Years—Opportunities for Men of Ability and Character 


ROM the acorn nature requires 
many years to grow a towering 
oak. So in life insurance, mere 
size does not come until many 
years of patient development 
along rather definitely established lines of 
progress. 

During the past quarter century life insur- 
ance development has been a virtual business 
romance. In the early nineties the total insur- 
ance outstanding in all companies was but a 
small part of the volume now written in a 
single year by only a few of the larger institu- 
tions. The benefits to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, as shown by the statements of the 
American life insurance companies as of 
January 1, 1920, exceed the billions shown at 
the close of 1918, which, in some respects, was 
the most remarkable year in life insurance 
history. The total transactions of some 237 
life insurance companies writing ordinary 
business only, shows that while policyholders 
had paid in premiums since organization the 
enormous sum of $12,741,047,693, they had re- 
ceived in payments or had set apart for their 
protection the gigantic aggregate of $13,785,- 
475,620, or more than $1.08 for each dollar of 
premium paid by them for protection. This is 
convincing evidence that legal reserve life in- 
surance, as operated to-day, is certainly the 
best form of protection for the widows and 
orphans from want when the productive capa- 
city of the breadwinner is cut off; to assure 
comfort in old age to those who have no de- 
pendent families. 

In addition to granting manifold individual 
benefits that accrue to policyholders of life 
insurance, this institution occupies a place in 
our social and economic life that is a veritable 
cornerstone of progressive civilization. The 
investment funds, now aggregating some seven 
billions have been advanced for the develop- 
ment of the transportation systems and the 
lines of communications; for the development 





of agriculture and municipal improvements. 
Without the accumulated funds of the Amer- 
ican life insurance companies of to-day the pro- 
duction and distribution of many of the 
necessities of life, including food and cloth- 
ing, would be entirely inadequate to the needs 
of our daily life, because the growers of wheat 
and of stock for wool cannot progress on the 
scale required by consumers without loans, 
and many of these are obtained upon applica- 
tion to the life insurance companies. — 

Similarly the railroads over which these 
essentials are carried from their points of 
origin to the cities have been financed by life 
insurance funds, which have been used to pur- 
chase bonds on the security of mortgages on 
the plant and equipment. 

Again, the progress that has been made in 
sanitation by the installation of scientific 
sewer systems, water sheds and similar de- 
velopments of municipal activity could never 
have been attained save by the use of the ac- 
cumulated funds of life insurance companies 
which have been large investors in municipal 
and State bonds. 

The war work of the institution of life in- 
surance is of more recent memory. Thou- 
sands of agents were placed at the disposal of 
the Government to aid in the sale of Liberty 
Bonds of all issues, War Savings Stamps, and 
also to assist in inducing an army of over 
2,500,000 men to take advantage of the Gov- 
ernment’s insurance plan for soldiers, sailors 
and marines. Red Cross and other welfare 
organizations found ready response from the 
agents in their various drives for funds, while 
insurance companies made donations them- 
selves for this great work. To-day the life 
insurance companies constitute, as a group, 
one of the largest single agencies holding 
Liberty Bonds of all issues. All claims under 
policies on the lives of soldiers who died in 
service were paid in full and wherever an 
extra premium was charged for military serv- 
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ice, this was returned, notwithstanding the 
fact that many contracts did not provide for 
war hazard, and the premium rate did not 
contemplate this extra risk. 

The manner in which life insurance served 
during the pandemic of influenza and pneu- 
monia in 1918 and early 1919, is a lesson which 
those who benefited in their hours of be- 
reavement, will never forget. The claim pay- 
ing record of American life insurance com- 
panies during those many sad months is in 
itself testimony of the individual and social 
value of life insurance as an institution. 

Life insurance, as conducted to-day, has the 
well-earned confidence of every thinking man, 
and furthermore the United States Govern- 
ment has placed its stamp of approval on life 
insurance as the best means of protection for 
the family against death and for the indi- 
vidual against old age. In addition to this, it 
is worthy of note that all applications for 
loans from members of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System require a statement as to 
whether the borrower carries life insurance 
and how much. 

There are now in force in the United States 
some 40,000,000 policies in about 240 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies assuring a total 
of about $40,000,000,000, exclusive of the large 
number of policies issued by the United States 
Government to the soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines which would add about 2,500,000 policies 
for about $20,000,000,000 to the above men- 
tioned figures. From this it is apparent that 
life insurance reaches nearly every family in 
the United States in some form. 

The opportunities of the present day for the 
young man or young woman of character and 
ability in carrying home to millions of indi- 
viduals the necessity for czrrying life insurance 
in adequate amounts and of keeping insurance 
once obtained continuously in force are mani- 
fold. Their existence is, perhaps, best demon- 
strated by the remarkable developments of the 
past few years, especially among the younger 
companies which have established themselves 
solidly by careful management. Within two 
years thirteen companies, all but three of which 
commenced business less than twenty-five 
years ago, passed the $100,000,000 insurance in 
force mark. Three of these have exceeded the 
$100,000,000 mark since January 1, 1920, and 
no doubt before the close of the year there 
will be one or two others that will reach the 
same goal. 

Among the persons who are found in these 
organizations are a number of men who have 
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played important roles in recent life insurance 
development. A. M. Johnson, of the National 
Life of the U. S. A., of Chicago, represents 
one of the older companies, the National hav- 
ing commenced business in 1868. Mr. John- 
son stands for progress on the basis of con- 
servatism and the company of which he is the 
president typifies his work. Robert D. Lay, 


secretary of the same company, has for many ° 


years been making good as an agency execu- 
tive, working effectively, but without  self- 
advertising, and has become an authority on 
field problems. 

W. D. Wyman is president of the Berkshire 
Life of Pittsfield, Mass., also an old company, 
which, established in 1851, after a long and con- 
servative career, has passed the $1009,000,000 
mark. Mr. Wyman is highly regarded for his 
ability as a financial man and for his policy of 
conservation which has resulted in maintaining 
a very low lapse rate among policyholders of 
the Berkshire Life. He is one of the important 
factors in the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

Arthur E. Childs, of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston, was president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents in 1917. He 
is head of the youngest life insurance com- 
pany in Massachusetts, which State is re- 
garded as having the most rigid requirements 
for the life insurance business of any in the 
Union, 

H. G. Scott, of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, is highly regarded among insurance 
executives for the manner in which he has 
guided the affairs of that company and for his 
progressive views on the subject of protec- 
tion, 

R. W. Stevens, of the Illinois Life of Chi- 
cago, and Arthur F. Hall, of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., have played 
an important part in the councils of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in aiding in the solution 
of many important problems connected with 
company management and administration. 
Charles F. Coffin, of the State Life of Indian- 
apolis, is a leader in thought and action on 
the subject of life insurance taxation and is 
the author of a plan to codify all tax laws with 
the ultimate end in view of simplifying and re- 
ducing these taxes. C. H. Beckett, actuary of 
‘the State Life and president of the American 
Institute of Actuaries, has contributed much 
in the way of original research and study of 
life insurance problems, and his papers are 
now being used quite generally throughout the 
insurance world. 

Julian Price and Charles W. Gold, of the 
Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
represent the Southern insurance spirit of to- 
day. By careful financial administration and 
able agency direction they have succeeded in 
opening the opportunities for great develop- 
ment of life insurance in the South. 

Massey Wilson, president of the Interna- 
tional Life of St. Louis, has been noted for his 
financial ability and his reinsurance negoti- 
ations in which his company has been con- 
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dent of the International, is an agency director 


spicuously successful. 3abler, vice-presi- 
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of unusual ability and his organization typi- 
fies his work. 

W. D. Moody, Jr., and W. J. Shaw, of the 
American National Insurance Company of 
Galveston, Tex., have the distinction of repre- 
senting the only company of Texas which does 
both an industrial and ordinary business. The 
American National is the first company in the 
State of Texas to reach $1C0,000,000 insurance 
in force, which speaks for Mr. Moody’s and 
Mr. Shaw’s ability as business builders. 

In the ofhcial family of the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, O, S. Carlton, president, 
stands out as an agency organizer and financial 
executive. with him are E. P. 
Greenwood, who has charge of agency super- 
vision and organization, and J. C. Cameron, 
secretary and actuary, who holds a high place 
among insurance men as a student of problems 
and possessed of ability to apply his studies to 
the practical daily operations of the company. 
Under Mr. Greenwood’s supervision the Great 
Southern’s agency force has produced remark- 
able results. 
are brief sketches of eleven com- 
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A, M. JoHNson 
President, National Life of the U. S. A. 
Chicago 


panies whose records during the past two years 
are distinctive. These companies now have 
$1c0,000,000 insurance in force and _ have 
reached this total since January 1, 1918. They 
are companies whose place in the insurance 
world is permanently established and whose 
achievements illustrate the possibilities for the 
individual who would devote his life to serv- 
ing his fellow men by taking up life insurance 
as a permanent work. 
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National Life Insurance Company of 
U.S. A., Chicago, III. 


With more than a half century of real serv- 
ice to its credit, the National Life Insurance 
Company of the U. S. A., conducts its business 
with the progressive spirit so essential to 
success in modern underwriting. 

The company produced paid-for business of 
more than $23,000,000 in 1919 and at the end 
of that year had in force $113,621,000 of in- 
surance. Since organization the company has 
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distributed to policyholders and beneficiaries a 
total of $36,326,000. The policies of the Na- 
tional of the U. S. A., are at once brief in con- 
struction and broad in coverage. Practically 





Rosert D, Lay 
Secretary and Treasurer, National Life of the 
U. S. A., Chicago 


every hazard of life or limb is protected against 
in this company’s combination life, accident, 
sickness and total disability insurance issued 
in one contract. 

A snapshot of the company’s progress may 
be had by a glance at the company’s annual 
statements, which are here summarized in five 
year periods. 








ASSETS INSURANCE IN Force 
| ere $17,436,791 WORD oc ieec ies $113,621,007 
eee 12,690,285 oo Seer 79,729,387 
BD scabs cine 9,666,188 BO 6s avsins 43,576,303 
See 5,246,580 CO eee 41,197,074 
i rr 1,894,352 1899........ 1,610,894 

INCOME Parp PoLicyHOLDERS 
oo ee $4,402,107 See $1,868,609 
BONS 5 aisic0 55-0 3,242,405 a Se 1,541,398 
TOOD «5 0:6: 2,276,524 WG 0 bite Giants 982.374 
Seen 1,968,654 CC ee 495,601 
BOOP cecenes 101,358 Aer 76,715 

The company operates in practically all 


healthful regions of the United States and has 





WALTER E. Wess 
Superintendent of Agents, National Life of 
the U. S. A., Chicago 


facilities for issuing policies for as great a sum 
as $250,000. Albert M. Johnson is president 
and Robert D. Lay is secretary. 

The agency organization, which in 1920 is 
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showing a forty per cent increase over 1919, 
is under the direct supervision of Robert D. 
Lay, secretary. For a great number of years 
Secretary Lay has given himself over to the 
building of a permanent agency organization. 
Many general agents have been with the com- 
pany longer than fifteen years and in 1919 
there were ten more million dollar agencies 
than there were in 1918. This accomplishment 
is a tribute to Mr. Lay’s ability to attract and 
hold men. It has always been his aim to secure 
men who would build steadily and surely, and 
then to stand back of them until they worked 
out their plans. In this work he is assisted by 
Walter E. Webb, superintendent of agents. 

The National Life of the U. S. A., is a valu- 
able addition to that class of companies having 
in excess $100,000,000 of insurance in force. 
It has the happy combination of age and mod- 
erate size which attract the insurance buyer 
who seeks stability and the producing agent 
seeking recognition. In other words, the Na- 
tional is old enough and large enough to assure 
safety to the insured and yet is not too large 
to be human in its relations with the man in 
the field. 
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Reliance Life Insurance Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Although not yet twenty years old, the Re- 
liance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
has taken a prominent place among the per- 
manent ranks of insurance companies. This in- 





James H. REeEpD 
President, Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


stitution began operations on May 15, 1903, 
and by the end of that year had written $1,314,- 
G50 life insurance. With this modest start the 
company has forged ahead rapidly so that by 
the close of its sixteenth year it had over $100,- 
600,000 of insurance in force. 

The Reliance Life writes accident and kealth 
us well as life insurance and its contracts are 


regarded as ideal by experts. The life con- 
tracts offer disability and double indemnity 


benefits which have proved popular with the 
agents and policyholders alike. 

In its statement as of December 31, 1919, the 
Reliance Life showed total admitted assets of 
$10,947,925, income of $5,239,504, insurance 
in force of $137,079,060, all placed on the 
books of the company by its own agency force. 
Tayments to policyholders in 1919 amounted 
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to $1,051,542, so that the total since organiza- 
tion now amount to $6,234,600. 





H, G. Scotr 
Vice-President and Secretary, Reliance Life, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Below is a tabulation showing the company's 
growth since organization: 


ASSETS INSURANCE IN ForRcE 
ec ecaeen $10,947,925 po eee $137,079,060 
1 ear 4,255,990 i. Aare 50,494,401 
i. ee 2,854,828 REO acm cen 17,523,710 
1) ee 2,018,701 $909: ceca 1,314,650 

INCOME Paip PoLicyHOLDERS 
C2 ee $5,239,504 C1) eee $1,051,542 
1: 1 eee 1,783,892 {Se 455,848 
Pe REE e 746,062 SOU scene cus 196,718 
|} |. Arner 167,579 EGGRcccnccue “daawves 

The Reliance Life operates in Alabama, 


Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 


Idaho, Dllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 


Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 


South Dakota, Tennessee, ‘Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming. 


The officers are James H. Reed, president; 
A. E. Brann and H. G. Scott, vice president 





E. G. McCormack 
General Manager, Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and secretary ; E. G. MeCormack, general man- 
ager. 
The Reliance Life Insurance Company offers 
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attractive agency contracts to men of ability, 
and new men will find an especial interest 
shown them by the officers who are keenly 
aware of the needs of the inexperienced field 
men and are prepared to lead him into a pro- 
ductive and congenial line of work. 

Since the first of the year the Reliance Life 
has made greater gains than ever before, in 
May alone, the new business aggregating 
$6,843,657, as compared with $3,570,400 for the 
corresponding month of 1919. A similar in- 
crease is noted in the accident and health de- 
partments, in which the paid-for business totaled 
$3,597,000 accident, and $14,346 health, as 
compared with $1,771,900 accident, and $6763 
health for May, 1919. 
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American National Insurance Company, 
Galveston, Texas 


Industrial insurance in the Southwest is 
highly represented by the remarkable devel- 


opment and growth of the American National 
Insurance Company of Galveston, Tex. This 
company began business about fifteen years 
ago and since that time has gained steadily in 
and strength. The American National 
is the giant industrial company of the South- 
west, and its policyholders now number nearly 


size 


500,000, and the total sums insured exceed 
$100,000,000. The rapid development of in- 


dustry in the South during the past fifteen 
years has resulted in remarkable expansion of 





W. L. Moopy, Jr. 
President, American National Life, Galveston, 
Texas 


the number of cities and considerable increases 
in the population of those of greater impor- 
tance. Along with this growth has been a need 
for industrial insurance and accordingly a 
great opportunity for the agent in this field. 
The American National does not confine its 
business solely to industrial policies, but also 
has a steadily growing ordinary department, 
which represents some $35,000,000 of insurance. 
Besides life insurance, the company offers a 
line of accident and health policies which have 
proved popular. 

In 1919 the company wrote $49,862,731 new 
business and increased its insurance in force 
by $26,533,055 so that the toal outstanding as 


of January 1, 1920, was $101,632,847 repre- 
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sented by 466,592 policies. 


Below is a summary 


of the company’s growth since organization: 
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has pursued a conservative policy in opening 
new territory, following rather a plan of in- 
tensive cultivation of the States in which busi- 
ness is now conducted. These embrace Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, New 





ASSETS INSURANCE IN ForRCE 
1919.. «- $7,825,499 UL Se es $101,632,847 
TT ees 3,059,392 Th eee 52,509,320 
eee > 766,495 AC 18,885,933 
1905 oee 145,958 er 2,606,950 

INCOME Parp PoLicyHOLDERS 
1919. — $4,813,399 | eee $1,114,745 
1) ree 1,794,900 ee . 515,787 
1909... . 1,027,224 eer 249,839 
| ee “ 97,594 ee 5,831 


Since organization the company has paid its 
policyholders and beneficiaries under its con- 
tracts a total of $6,698,685 exclusive of benefits 
under accident and health policies which aggre- 
gate hundreds of thousands of additional re- 
turns to policyholders. 

Under the management of its present officers, 
who are energetic and progressive, the American 
National has established itself firmly in the 
ranks of insurance companies as an enterprise 
of character. The officers are: W. L. Moody, 
Jr., president; Shearn Moody, vice-president ; 
W. J. Shaw, secretary ; C. W. Thompson, treas- 
urer; Chas. N. V. Morgan, assistant secretary ; 





W. J. SHaw 
Secretary, American National, Galveston, Tex. 


S. Hutchings, actuary and agency manager 
ordinary department. 

The company’s territory includes: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
the Republic of Cuba. 
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Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsfield, Mass., was organized under the laws 
of the Bay State in 1851, and for nearly seventy 
years has consistently increased its volume of 
business and financial strength. The Massa- 
chusetts laws are very strict regarding life in- 
surance and the utmost is required in the way 
of safeguarding the interests of policyholders 
by the statutes and those empowered with their 
enforcement. 

The Berkshire Life has confined its operations 
to Northern and Central Western territory and 


and 


Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 

In its first year the Berkshire Life wrote 
$126,200, while in 1919 the new business aggre- 
gated $18,337,913, or more than the total 
amount in force at the close of its twentieth 
year of existence. The statement for 1919 
shows that the company’s assets totaled $27,- 
178,636 while insurance in force amounted to 
$107,902,717. Income totaled $5,625,034 while 
policyholders and beneficiaries received in death 
claims, dividends, surrenders and endowments a 
total of $2,639,873. 

In the tabulation below is a summary of the 
company’s growth since organization :: 


ASSETS INSURANCE IN FoRCE 
oo eee $27,178,636 i ps $107,902,717 
Tt) Sere 22,396,621 eee 75,903,794 
Oo Sa 18,140,377 DOOD 6 sie he wee 64,877,270 
i eee 13,784,253 WODA sc iscsccecc 62,904,722 
0 Sy 9,374,118 to Re 50,105,388 
CL) RS es 5,078,071 UL) Sere 30,799,134 
a 3,577,062 | ERR ee 12,363,205 
Oe eae ee 1,780,320 ik ees 10,049,905 
Pa 278,463 Bi n:a sss oes 2,162,900 
BGs abe austen 53,442 DBO Lie sie mewes 126,200 
INCOME Parp PoLicyHOLDERS 

HOUND) occ $5,625,034 ROMO sors 6 oo $2,639,873 
ot ere 3,737,610 Ce ree 2,516,376 
RDDD: 0.600 3,332,720 FOO. <5 5-05:0 1,897,559 
LOD) re 3,054,960 COU? err 1,542,466 
rear 2,303,884 BSOD:. esi0:neie% 1,269,865 
co ee eee 1,399,955 ORs hacia e 764,969 
See 695,955 ‘ol URS ea 546,866 
og ere 594,658 6 DAR See 217,640 
eee 76,041 Pe 19,089 
De Kas eben 2,853 1” rr 960 

Since organization the Berkshire Life has 


paid policyholders a total of $58,866,153, and 
the ratio of total benefits to policyholders to 
premium receipts is 1.11, equivalent to saying 
that policyholders have received in benefits $1.11 
for each dollar of premium paid for protection. 

The Berkshire Life has always invested con- 
servatively but safely and it has for many years 
paid all management expenses out of income 
derived from other sources than premiums, and 
in fact, earns a substantial rate of interest 
above the requirements for expenses, thereby 
giving policyholders the benefit of gains from 
interest earnings in the way of dividends to 
reduce the net cost of insurance. ~2xpenses 
of management are extremely low and are but 
a small proportion of the total income. 

The officers of the Berkshire Life are W. D. 
Wyman, president; W. F. Hawkins, vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel; J. T. Titus, treas- 
urer; A. C. Washburn, actuary; R. H. Daven- 
port, secretary. 
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Columbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., is among the youngest 
companies to. reach $100,000,000 insurance in 
force. When this company began business in 
September, 1902, it conducted an industrial in- 
surance department as well as ordinary, but 
reinsured that part of its business in 1907. 
Since that time the Columbian National has 
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written only ordinary life and accident and 
health insurance. The company does busi- 
ness on the non-participating plan and con- 
sequently its premium rates are low. Its 
capital is $1,000,000, which with its acecumu- 
lated surplus affords ample protection for policy- 
holders against all contingencies. 

In its statement for 1919, the Columbian 
National showed assets of $14,702,676 and in- 
surance in force of $114,987,312; total income 
was $3,327,646. The company’s growth is 
tabulated below by five year periods, with the 
figures for the early years of industrial insur- 
ance transactions omitted: 


ASSETS INSURANCE IN Force 
Ch fe epee . $14,702,676 BONO 3 553 $114,987,312 
cbt er 10,319,471 a ETT - 65,006,421 
nn GUUS 5,155,239 SOOO: + 80660 36,856,747 
1) aa oe 1,069,086 TODA. wceees 18,535,176 
P0028. o3o 350% 260,876 MOOS occ 0 1,279,750 

INCOME Parp PoLicyHOLDERS 
pf ee $3,327,646 1919........ $1,326,532 
$984. 00.00 2,572,260 SORE. esas 724,705 
0 Renee 1,508,281 | eee 514,639 
eee 934,007 eee nee 80,401 
| | 7 a 67,322 Lt arena 403 


The Columbian National operates in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming and In- 
diana. 

The Columbian National writes accident and 
health insurance in addition to life and thus 
offers an excellent opportunity for a life insur- 
ance solicitor to obtain complete coverage in a 
single company. 

The management co-operates with the field 
force and offers excellent open territory to 
new men. ‘The officers are Arthur FE. Childs, 
President; Frances P. Sears, first vice-pres- 
ident; Wm. H. Brown, second vice-president 
and secretary; Chas. A. Bennett, manager ac- 
cident and health departments. 
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Illinois Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, [Il. 

The Illinois Life Insurance Company of 


Chicago, began business on September 21, 1893, 
and since that time its career has been noted 
by consistent and steady growth. Its policies 
have been designed with an appeal to the insur- 
ing public that has enabled an aggressive 
agency force to build a substantial institution. 

The company’s record of fair treatment of 
policyholders is especially to be commended in 
view of the fact that although the contracts 
have always carried a war clause limiting the 
liability of the company in event of the policy- 
holder’s death due to military activities, the 
Illinois Life waived this right in the Great War 
and paid all war losses in full. 

R. W. Stevens, vice-president and 
manager of the company, has built up a strong 
organization of solicitors and field supervisors 
to whom he gives his personal co-operation. 
The result is that agents find it easy to write 
business and are at all times confident of home 
office backing. 

In its annual statement as of December 31, 
1919, the Illinois Life showed assets of $16,- 
217,494, and insurance in force of $107,042,084. 


agency 
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The total income was $4,101,983, of which $3,- 
287,503 was derived from premiums. Payments 
to policyholders amounted to $1,782,992, mak- 
ing the total since organization $18,459,576. 

In the following tabulation is a summary of 
the company’s growth: 


ASSETS INSURANCE IN Force 
ee $16,217,494 eee $107,042,084 
(en 11,403,596 1 1? eee 75,175,284 
on oe 7,423,908 1 eee 49,102,103 
te PEE 5,231,282 EU walle axel aie 38,796,796 
BOW a ock.acd wate 181,855 ROMS sol ceee 8,401,000 

INCOME Paip PoLicyHOLDERS 
| Se $4,101,983 eee $1,782,992 
See 2,803,422 eee 1,198,103 
eee ee 1,948,664 Ts na eka 852,087 
Peete ee 1,604,349 Gf Se 829,832 
ey eer 81,742 See oeeiees 8,808 


A commendable feature of the Illinois Life’s 
great record is the fact that its business has 
been built up by slow and consistent growth. 
Reserves, assets and surplus have kept equal 
pace with the increase in insurance outstand- 
ing, with the result that a proper conservative 
balance has always been maintained between 
the newly acquired business on which the re- 
serves are small, and the old, well-seasoned 
business on which the reserves are large. 

The company operates in Georgia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Indiana. 

The officers of the Illinois Life are J. W. 
Stevens, president; R. W. Stevens, vice-presi- 
dent; O. J. Arnold, secretary; H. W. Stone, 
treasurer. 
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International Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Although the International Life Insurance 
Company began business just a little more than 
ten years ago, its total insurance in force 
on a paid-for basis as of December 31, 1919, 
exceeded $100,000,000 and at this time amounts 
to about $114,000,000. The company com- 
menced operations about August 9, 1909. It 
was well capitalized and with an aggressive 
agency management soon made itself felt in 
life insurance circles. Its financial manage- 





Massey WILSON 
President, International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 


ment always has handled the assets in a manner 
that assured good interest returns on the in- 
vestments. The International Life has been 
4 prominent factor in reinsuramces. It has 
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taken over the policy contracts of a number of 
companies which had begun operations in the 
South and West, but lacked the organization 
to assure any appreciable degree of expansion, 





J. L. BaBLer 
Vice-President, International Life, St, Louis, 


and about one-fourth of its insurance now in 
force was acquired through reinsurance. 

The International Life is one of the com- 
panies in Missouri that embraced at the outset 
its privilege of depositing pledges of approved 
securities with the State of Missouri to cover 
the legal reserve on outstanding policy con- 
tracts. 

Recently the company is distinguished for a 
new departure as to annual dividend policies. 
While the company issues a broad line of non- 
participating contracts, it also issues policies 
at premiums somewhat less than the familiar 
so-called participating rate, which pay an 
annual dividend based on the excess of interest 
earned on the policy reserve. The agreement 
with the policyholder is definite as to the man- 
ner of calculating dividends which are gov- 
erned exclusively by the company’s actual ex- 
perienced rate of interest on its investments. 

In its annual statement as of December 31, 
1919, the International showed total admitted 
assets of $13,239,944, while its new business 
amounted to $36,551,812, the increase in insur- 
ance in force being $24,100,181, so that the 
total amount outstanding at the end of the year 
was $100,440,057. 

Since 1909 the company has paid its policy- 
holders a total of $6,634,119, about one-third 
of which has been in dividends to policyholders 
to reduce the cost of insurance. Below is a 
brief summary of the company’s growth since 
1909 : 


ASSETS INSURANCE IN Force 
NUE a crart eas $13,239,944 errr $100,440,057 
i) Seer 4,463,177 Seer 40,913,384 
re 955,354 WSR. ccccocs 6,256,543 

INCOME Paip PoLicyHOLDERS 
WAG iccccess $4,785,556 Se éckenaes $1,270,573 
1, 1) See 2,530,735 iS iC Pee 475,018 
eee 1,331,755 EeGGe daseues 7,000 


The officers are Massey Wilson, president ; 
J. L. Babler, vice-president and general man- 
ager of agencies; J. B. Hinton, vice-president ; 
W. F. Grantges, secretary ; W. Speed Stephens, 
treasurer; Lloyd Damron, superintendent of 
agencies. 

The International Life now operates in about 
half of the States of the Union. Mr. Wilson, 
the president of the company, has always dis- 
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played a keen insight into the financial prob- 
lems and his training and judgment in that 
direction have been a strong influence in secur- 
ing satisfactory returns on the investments, 
consisting largely of farm mortgage loans. It 
is the long and successful experience of Mr. 
Babler, vice-president and general manager of 
agencies, that has accounted largely for the 
rapid expansion of the company’s insurance in 
force. 
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Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Until a comparatively few years ago there 
were but a limited number of life insurance 
companies organized and operating under the 
laws of the various Southern States. Most of 
the protection of the citizens was obtained from 
companies of the Northern and Eastern States. 
For many years restrictions in the underwrit- 
ing practice of Northern companies tended to 
limit the possibilities for extended development 
of life insurance in the South. Much of this 
conservatism was due to old-time opinions and 
beliefs that climatic and sanitary conditions of 
the South were not as favorable as other sec- 
tions of the country. 

These ideas have now been dispelled, and 
during the past twenty years there has been a 
tremendous development in the way of im- 
proved sanitation in all Southern States. The 
prevalence of epidemic disease is no greater 
there now on the average than is found in other 
parts of the country. Especially active has been 
the progress in this direction since the organi- 
zation of a number of substantial life insurance 
companies whose financial aid has been given 
in the development of municipalities by lending 
money to further projects looking toward im- 
provement of industrial and living conditions. 

The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in June, 1907, and com- 
menced business in August of the same year. 
At the close of business December 31, 1907, 





JULIAN PRICE 
President, Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, 
Ne€. 


the new enterprise of North Carolina showed 
that the agents had paid for 717 policies for 
$1,056,700 of insurance. After thirteen and 
one-half years of business the total insurance 
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in force was shown to be $118,846,234, repre- 
sented by 59,519 policies. 

The Jefferson Standard in its early years 
confined its operations to its home State and 
gradually extended its field until now it takes 
in all of the South Atlantic States and has 
entered Mississippi and Texas; the territory 





CuHarLeES W. GoLp 


Treasurer, Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


now covered including The Carolinas, Virginia, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Texas. 

The company has always been managed by 
men of ability and high standing. Investments 
have been made with the purpose of producing 
a high interest yield and yet always on a basis 
of conservative protection for the policyholders. 
Julian Price is president and W. T. Odonohue 
is secretary. The other officers are Geo. A. 
Halderness, J. E. Latham and J. Elwood Cox, 
vice-presidents; Charles W. Gold, treasurer, 
and R. B. Coit, actuary. 

The company’s growth since organization is 
shown in the following tabulation giving details 
by five year periods of assets, insurance in force, 
income and total payments to policyholders : 


ASSETS INSURANCE IN ForcE 
1099. «50508 $11,442,918 A000 J si sees $118,846,234 
TO Cee sre 5,520,203 TE eee 43,458,384 
ee 725,177 | aera 7,020,162 
Eee aie 504,576 a Ee Ee 1,056,700 

INCOME Paip PoLICYHOLDERS 
LC eeweneaer $4,536,577 cL UC Sree $1,180,832 
| ee 1,683,046 SORE ss cisne 461,144 
IOODchuwss 390,467 | eee ee es 41,181 
CO \ ne 34,801 


Within the last year the Jefferson Standard 
has passed the $100,000,000 mark of insurance 
in force and has since organization paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries a total of $6,471.,- 
947, of which a large share has been paid in 
dividends to policyholders, thus materially 1e- 
ducing the cost of protection. 

The Jefferson Standard Life is the first 
Southern company organized since 1900 to pass 
the $100,000,000 mark. Its record in twelve 
years indicates the possibilities of the future 
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and the advantages that will inure to present 
policyholders in years to come. 
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Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Although not yet fifteen years old, the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind:, has come to the fore as an institu- 
tion which finds place among the high ranking 
life insurance companies of America. This 
company was chartered on June 12, 1905, and 
began business on September 15, of that year. 

The Lincoln National Life has a _ paid-up 
capital of $500,000 and possesses assets excecd- 
ing $8,000,000 in value and is amply able to 
meet all its obligations promptly and completely. 

In its first annual statement, issued Decem- 
ber 31, 1905, it appears that in a period of five 
months the company’s agents wrote 345 policies 
for $554,000. This is an excellent indication 
of the confidence the company won from the 
start. By the end of its fifth year, the insur- 
ance outstanding aggregated $4,697,700, repre- 
sented by 2609 policies, while at the beginning 
of 1920 the Lincoln National had over 50,000 





ARTHUR F. HALL 


Vice-President and General Manager, Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


policies in force for more than $109,000,000. 

The Lincoln National Life has concentrated 
its efforts in a limited number of States, the 
management believing that territorial expan- 
sion will be a natural development as success 
is realized in the more concentrated areas. The 
company has confined its operations to Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Illinois, Utah, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, West Virginia, Nebraska, 
Towa, Idaho, Oklahoma and California. 

In its less than fifteen years of existence the 
Lincoln National has accumulated assets of 
$8,056,747, and had, last year, a total income 
of $3,800,195, af which $3,036,753 was received 
in premiums from about 42,000 satisfied policy- 
holders. Since its organization the company 
has paid to policyholders and beneficiaries under 
its contracts a total of $3,094,894 in death 
claims, endowments, surrenders and dividends. 

By five year periods the growth of the com- 
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pany since it began business is shown below: 


INCOME ASSETS Ins. IN Forcp 
1010.20 64% $3,800,195 $8,056,747 $109,233,744 
1 1,389,049 1,983,384 21,745,653 
re 184,383 371,685 4,697,700 
1905...... 18,562 116,097 532,000 


The Lincoln National Life, being an Indiana 





Watter T. SHEPARD 
Third Vice-President, Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


corporation, is subject to the insurance laws 
of that State, which require the company to 
keep on deposit with the State Auditor the cash 
value of its policies computed on the American 
experience table of mortality at three and one- 
half per cent interest, to assure full protection 
for all policyholders wherever they may reside. 
The company has carefully invested its assets 
and is earning an excellent rate of interest, 
and with a low expense rate it will not be long 





FRANKLIN B. MEAD 
Secretary and Actuary, Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


before the company will be meeting all of its 
management expenses out of income derived 
from sourees other than premiums. 

The officers of the company are men of 
character and representative citizens. Its 
active officers hold high places in the councils 
of insurance executives and their opinions nd 
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counsel are frequently sought by others en- 
gaged in the business. Samuel M. Foster is 
president Arthur F. Hall, first vice-president 
and general manager; B. Paul Mossman, sec- 
ond vice-president; Walter T. Shepard, third 
vice-president and manager of agencies; T. D. 
Hughes, fourth vice-president and manager of 
Northwestern agencies; Daniel B. Ninde, fifth 
vice-president and counsel; Franklin B. Mead, 
secretary and actuary; Dr. C. H. English, 
medical director ; Howell C. Rockwell, treasurer. 

The Lincoln National issues a wide variety 
of contracts with disability and double in- 
demnity clauses’ giving complete coverage 
against all calamities. The home office co- 
operation with agents and field men has been 
a demonstrated success and new men are given 
especial consideration in preparation for foi- 
lowing the profession of life insurance selling. 


State Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Leginning business in 1894, the State Life 
Insurance Company is now entering its twenty- 
sixth year. Its first quarter century’s career 
was a remarkable development in all respects. 
The statement at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1919, showed that the company’s 
total insurance in force had risen to $116,129.- 
127, while the income for 1919 was $5,212,457, 
including $4,039,619 for premiums. The State 
Life Insurance Company is operated on a three 
per cent reserve basis and its assets are of 
such character as to assure safety to poliey- 
holders and at the same time a high interest 
yield. 

During the past twenty-five years the com- 
pany has extended its operations gradually until 





Cuartes F. CorFin 


Vice-President, State Life, Indianapolis 


° 
now it has agencies in Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Dlinvis, 
Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky. Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
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South Carolina, Tennessee, 
\vest Virginia and Canada. 

Since organization the company has paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries a total of $10,- 
138,395, of which nearly one-third has been in 
dividends to reduce the cost of insurance. 
3riefly summarized the company’s history by 
five year periods is given below: 


Texas, Virginia, 


ASSETS INSURANCE IN FORCE 
C1 re $21,896,755 1999: 25228: $116,129,127 
[17 Se aeeegea 14,769,985 OAs. cvaes 73,616,621 
rn: eee 8,580,831 Ce 76,845,454 
Co eee 3,160,083 ROB a secant 60,148,994 
iP Oo Ree e 417,781 CC) ee 22,208,470 
SOGGS coco cee 4,015 D3 A ee 443,000 

INCOME Paip PoLicyHOLDERS 
C1 $5,212,457 i ae $2,175,177 
(1? 3,323,829 Ct) 7 eae 1,242,027 
Ch See 2,786,684 1GOGS gens 866,244 
Vl Sees 2,244,033 ROG a ree cas 496,631 
FOGG ccccces 467,225 ROG ccnane 96,611 
FOGG a er awens 7,703 ROGRGceckease wWebeus 


The policies of the State Life embrace all 
forms including disability and double indemn-ty 
benefits in which field the company was a 
pioneer. All claims are promptly paid upon 
receipt of proofs of death. The officers are 
ll. W. Bennett, president; Charles F. Cothin, 
vice-president; J. I. Dissette, second vice-presi- 
dent; A. Sahm, secretary and treasurer; C. H. 
Seckett, actuary. 

The State Life Insurance Company repre- 
sents character in life insurance; it personifies 
solidity and progress. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company, 


Houston, Texas 


years ago the Great Southern Life 
Insurance Company was organized, commenc- 
ing operations on November 1, 1909. Since the 
first of the year the company passed the $100,- 
000,000 mark in insurance in force. Its growth 
during a single decade has been almost phe- 
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nomenal, 

At the close of business on December 33, 
1919, the Great Southern showed total admitted 
assets of $8,995,940, income of $3,228,672, white 
insurance in force aggregated $87,693,682, aid 
since the first of January new business bas 
been added making this item now exceed $100,- 
000,000. 

The Great Southern’s growth is illustrated 
in the following summary of its transactions 
since organization : 


ASSETS INSURANCE IN FoRcE 
it epee $8,995,940 ji 1 Aarne $87,693,682 
i) ee 1,675,533 Ae 13,599,035 
Co eee 602,702 SOUS e un cewes 992,000 

INCOME Parp PoLicyHOLDERS 
| ere $3,228,672 Ns aac Gre cars $794,817 
Ci? ee 948,780 1014........ 250,249 
WUie as awe 367,464 BGG sccseena | | | -aeuees 


The Great Southern operates in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and Oklahoma. 
Its officers are J. S. Rice, chairman of the 
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board; O. S. Carlton, president; E. P. Green- 
wood, vice-president; Dr. F. J. Combe, C. G. 
Pillot, E. P. Wilmot, vice-presidents; L. A. 
Carlton, vice-president and general attorney ; 
J. T. Scott, treasurer; J..C. Cameron, vice- 
president and actuary; L. S. Adams, secretary ; 
Dr. J. H. Florence, vice-president and medical 
director. 

The Great Southern has reinsured the busi- 
ness of several companies, but most of its out- 
standing insurance has been the result of agency 
development. President Carlton is an experi- 
enced field man and has selected an agency force 
that is productive. The company has $200,000 





O. S. Carton 


President, Great Southern Life, Houston, Tex. 


und $100,000 clubs for agents and annual meet- 
ings are held, when qualified members are taken 
on a trip or given other awards in honor of their 
work. 

Liberal contracts are offered in good territory 
to men of ability, and the company has a line 
of attractive policies which have proved popular 
in all territory where they have been offered. 


Two Additional Companies Pass $100,000,- 


000 Mark 


Since the foregoing sketches were prepared 
we have learned that two other companies 
have passed the $100,000,000 mark in insurance 
in force. These are Northwestern National 
Life Insurance cf Minneapolis and Franklin 
Life Insurance Company of Springfield, III. 

The Northwestern National] Life Insurance 
Company on January I, 1920, was possessed of 
assets of $8,484,731 and showed an income dur- 
ing 1919 totaling $3,504,513. 

The Franklin Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield in its annual statement as of Janu- 
ary I, 1920, showed total admitted assets of 
$9,142,826, and total income in 1919 of $3,132,- 
580. 

Reports from all companies indicate that the 
volume of business paid for each month this 
year is in excess of that for the corresponding 
month of 1919. The opportunities offered to 
men of integrity and energy, therefore, are 
greater than ever before. 
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Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company 


of Texas 





Assets Approximately $10,000,000.00 


Insurance In Force Approximately $100,000,000.00 





O. S. CARLTON, President, Houston, Texas 
E. P. GREENWOOD, Vice President, Dallas, Texas 
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VANDERBILTS LOSE BIG SUIT 
Action for $250,000 for Death on Lusi- 
tania is Dismissed 

The suit by the estate of Alfred G. Vander- 
bilt against the Travelers Insurance Company 
to recover on an accident insurance policy of 
$250,000 on the ground that his death on the 
Lusitania, May 7, 1915, was covered by the 
policy, was dismissed last week in New York 
by Supreme Court Justice McAvoy. 

The estate contended that although the 
policy stated that it did not cover “death re- 
sulting directly or indirectly, wholly or in part, 
from war or riot,” the insurance company was 
liable on the ground that Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
death was accidental. 

Justice McAvoy ruled that while the Lusi- 
tania was a merchant vessel at the time and 
carrying non-combatants, she was sunk 
through the order of the German Government 
and in a broad sense the death of Mr. Vander- 
bilt on board the Lusitania must be considered 
as a result of the war. 


Fined for Accepting Rebate on Policy 

Convicted of accepting a rebate on a life 
policy, M. Dennison of 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York, was sentenced last week to pay a 
fine of $500. The judge in Part VI, Special 
Sessions, said that because of the letters which 
had been received from well known and repu- 
table citizens asking for clemency on behalf of 
the defendant and certifying as to his previous 
good character, no jail sentence would be im- 
posed. 
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rights. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Financial backing on a liberal basis. 
Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 











CONFIDENCE 


Years of Faithful service and 
cooperation and_ honorable 
business dealings have gained 
for this Company the un- 
questionable standing and 
confidence of its policyholders 
and agents. 








Attractive general agency con- 
tracts with unusual oppor- 
tunities for reputable, industri- 
ous salesmen desiring perma- 
nent connection with a strictly 
aggressive Company. Modern 
policies containing Double 
Indemnity and Total Dis- 
ability features. 
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SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
Chapter From ‘How to Sell Insurance,” 
William Alexander’s New Book* 

Circumstances alter cases, but the following 
programme has been endorsed by many of 
those who have been most successful in selling 
insurance: 

1. Don’t try at first to “go it alone.” Secure 
if possible a subordinate position in some well 
organized agency where you can get a thor- 
ough preliminary training. It is lucky that 
you can thus get this training while you are 
learning your trade, and without being called 
upon to pay cash for it. 

2. Begin your work under the wing of an 
experienced solicitor. Introduce him to your 
friends and such prospects as you are able to 
reach. Let him do all the work at first. Watch 
him closely, and store up the knowledge thus 
acquired. But maintain your individuality. 
Don’t be a slavish imitator. Establish methods 
of your own. 

3. After that go out alone and write all the 


applications you can without assistance, call- 


ing upon your guide for help only when you 
strike a case which you find it impossible to 
close singlehanded. 

4. After you have had this expert advice 
and assistance for a time, you will acquire suf- 
ficient confidence and skill to proceed without 
further help. 

But just here it may not be amiss to say 
that all through your business career you will 
find it profitable to work from time to time 
with someone else—to engage in what is called 
“team work.” This is the general practice of 
agents of long experience; for it renews their 
confidence, gives them fresh ideas, and usual- 
ly produces more than double the amount of 
business that one man can secure while work- 
ing alone. 

5. After this preliminary 
as much of such leisure time as you have in 
getting an adequate insurance education. Re- 
view your preliminary work by re-reading what 
you studied im your preliminary canter, which 
you will then appreciate“far more than in the 
beginning. After that read some sound books 
on the principles and practice of life igsurance. 

6. Avail yourself of all the facilities, fur- 


ak 


training, spend 


* Published by The Spectator Company. 
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nished by your company. Study its history, 
familiarize yourself with its rules and regula- 
tions, note carefully the strong points in the 
policies it issues, and take advantage of its 
correspondence course, if one is offered. 

sy following such a course as the one 
sketched above, your theoretical knowledge 
will expedite your work, and your practical 
experience will enable you to grasp and 
assimilate this theoretical knowledge. 

But concentrate your attention on sound 
teachings. Avoid books of doubtful authority, 
and the advice of incompetent teachers. You 
have no time to waste, and can’t afford to have 
your mind confused by the inaccurate and con- 
flicting views of irresponsible people. 

Follow sound advice regarding life insur- 
ance and the art of salesmanship, but try to 
establish the soundness of such advice in every 
case before accepting it. 


Wisconsin Life Underwriters 
The election of A. C. Larson as president 
and the extending of an invitation to the 
Northwest Congress of Life Underwriters to 
hold its annual convention in Madison in 1921 
featured the annual busines meeting last week 
of the Madison Association of Life Under- 

Other officers chosen were: 
C. M. Hodgin and Charles 
John C. Kuek; treasurer, 


writers. 

Vice-presidents, 
Faust; secretary, 
C. H. Derhorst. 


Woolworth Inheritance Taxes 
A loan of $3,000,000 has been made by the 
Prudential to the heirs of the late F. W. Wool- 
worth upon the Woolworth building, New 
York, to help meet the inheritance tax obliga- 
tions to the Federal and State governments. 


MRS SEE Se 
Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
realization of the value of adequate insurance - 
prepare the way for a personal call to close the appli- 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using ets 
sales creating letters for life, accident, pare, Miers by 
corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
pany official writes, “‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 


PERTENECE 
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OCCUPATIONAL RATINGS 


Hunter-Rogers Classification of Risks Ac- 
cording to Trade or Profession Followed 
(Continued from last week) 


SCHEDULE OF NUMERICAL RATINGS FOR 
VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Key to Notation 
Travel Accid’t General Accid’t 


Disability Double Indem- Double Indem- 
Benefits nity Benefits nity Benefits 
A ES. isis oseee saws WORE 5355555 o0ae yes 
BS) Gveeeen op EEE EIT Ee LEE EEE no 
iS Kcasane Rr apes BOiicaceesesuy es no 
tae “Depending upon the merits of the case.” 
Ey sibheaee WEES Gickkwat ewes Bbc kosskeane cane no 
eT s OS Renee ger es « DOW AGsceseacsont yes 
lS 4s eae DD) scscsuecesseee WEE: Gaia nse ew asene no 
R. N. A. = Risk not acceptable. 
+ Occupation = Particulars of occupation should be 
sent to home office, 
* = Will consider for 20-year endowment insurance 


without advantage in age. 


SeIGIORS: .4es Scasreecesew cs sie ebekesGosucne oA 
Seamstresses—See Dressmakers. 
BPHEMENE: WVOPKETE:. 5545s os cas eiiae suse sawn OA 
Servants. 
*Butlers and valets............. + 15Ato + 30A 
*Domestic and hotel ........... + 15A to + 30A 


(See also Hotel and Liquor.) 
Ship Building. 
Blacksmiths, carpenters (not on_ scaffold), 
coppersmiths, electricians, joiners, lofts- 
man, pattern-makers, pipe-fitters and tin- 
ME oc ee eae ee ee ka eS tee Rees + 15B 
Wood-calker on steel ships, no work on scaf- 
folding 
Bolters-up, chippers, holders-on, riveters, 
ship-fitters, steel calkers, no work on scaf- 
Ree me Sak ek epee alesse ieee ae + 40B 
Bolters-up, chippers, holders-on, riveters, 
ship-fitters, steel calkers, who work on scaf- 


Sen Ne oe ee Er ae eo + 60C 
BOONE Es cts wadinn euch vs eees Pewee ee + 75C 
PENMAN usir on oa cow snd wens ena ss ase eee es + 10A 
BUDPRGe TACOD RIEL) &.6cinsnhs'sG vee Seen sese8 + 15A 
Sign Painters. 
DHE MOWRY: bbbsuapSnscoga ee onmese ees + 15A 
ON 28 a eee are + 20B to+ 75C 
Silk Mill Employees—See Factories. . 
Soft Drinks. 
Bottlers of mineral water and soft drinks— 
PISO RS cy ek ss Sais heeebctiese eee + 10A 
Canvassers, collectors and deliverymen visit- 

Min Sere SENNE cian s5 Soa becnwavacces + 70A 
Employees who use masks .........2..0005 + 40C 
PUD METS: acs vsikn wee te wawwswhnceense se + 20A 

See also Drivers. 

NGS REND. oi os can dks Sewsaseedad wanna + 50C 
ENE SREP 2 3s cab Ghai esas woeGuesnas + 50C 
PCRETB <5 cca tuwiwacdnaneagssh sete cake + 10A 


(See Railroads and Mines.) 
Steamshovel engineers and firemen, not in 


PROD SOT MIE ikon aewswud en. 2 x + 20BD 
Stenographers—Men or women............... OA 
Stevedores. 

RNR oct ciaoniihn basueeie senders + 220A 

PRIMER 5 bias indhncewamwarestequenmmemianscle + 50C 
Stone Workers. 

Cutters end 1etthters éoccsssccasiasacads + 50C 

PBMODS 6 Kc oO enG ceca tumanmdiok eis + 20B 
Storage Battery Workers .................. + 40C 
PIS MMMRT SS ee ee eke oe line + 40C 
Structural Iron Workers—See Buildings. 
RORSNMER i505 (12 oe Paiste ne CO ohempeeeaceio Soke OA 
sunmarine: Operators. << ..<s0<60s00sd000 s0005 + 200C 
Subway Railroad Employees—See Railroad Class. 


Sugar Refinery. 


Superintendents, managers ................ OA 
PPPOPR YS Vac dew eislceee Se eee bexe eens 15B 
ES eee + 40R 
Superintendents—Non-hazardous occupations. . 0A 


Surface, Electrical and Trolley—See Railroad 
Class. 


BNE RPOIS: cafe sie eieis ate Senieis Gla wie wiwetnnls ccs sten { 
Surgical Instrument Makers ................ + 
OME ION Sp ch os Cok ic ea oe alo ono ere eee SIL — 
y 
Tailors. 
Sire tinal ors th Go haa e w Sesiers 
Wise ANE ie sy case ele aloe ra womawie roe + 
Tannery Employees—See Factory. 
Be oP Sey) Ce a ROR Ee EP ET eRe eR TC: 4- 
BBA MORURE, s ac-cnea ess ee aeecsmacnseocens + 
OMEN PCTAION ao 155 5197405! sous nie og See baw eats - 
Teamsters and Truckmen. 
BPSD PUCEIE ssl oiels insets) score 6 wie eo ee oles + 
PPM ters sso cereus tea biG eis pee +r 
Telegraph QOperators—Not Railroad........... 
Telepltone Operators ..66066<csciesa cs ecccse 


Terra-cotta Workers—See Pottery. 
Theatrical Class—See Amusements. 
SME MAURIS coans secs ae eee en rieeat ence aos + 
Tile Makers—See Brick or Pottery. 
Tin Plate Mills—See Metal Trades. 


ME OMMDCONIRE a rigiaie shin aie wiecser Sie eoree Siaiais rom aiee + 
Tool Makers—Not grinders, light work........ oe 
Trappers—Apimials 6664 .6:0%60:0,06:6:5 000 OA to + 
Trainers—Circus. 
eSB N eC ws 2c oie aio woos oso oh a oe Sheree + 
NIN ISINNE 3 -Cy0 cove fos scan warner colors aie alerevorciore + 
See Ae IE CIT uC eMee rae ae 4. 


Traveling Salesmen—Unless hazard is involved. 
Tunnel and Subway Construction. 
Where no compressed air is used. 


Civil engineers and superintendents...... + 
Foremen and skilled mechanics......... + 
Workmen—without blasting............. 4 
Workmen—with blasting ........ + 75 to + 


Where compressed air is used. 
Civil Engineers and Superintendents— 


Who do not go in air locks............ + 
Who occasionally go in air locks...... on 
Foremen and skilled mechanics— 
Who occasionally go in air locks...... + 
Who do not go in air locks............ o- 
Caisson workers and laborers........... Ry 
Surkish Bath Rubbers: 664. .cn .oe.0axeeweces oh 
Turpentine. 
Stills— 
Managers, owners and superintendents. .+ 
PW IDURNAS accra aren aierernt areca MSE R, 
WVGOGRANGEEG! —S.c6sa.0 scsi a sane etree + 
DgDE MOMMIBE RS 6) 20bs sc oe noe ne ee + 
U 
Undertakers, 
PA OPICRGDS 6 6:5)5o elses is. osc cecs sear Boles aca wie 
ES ee SE Rear o a ey ee Sane Ae errs +t 
Upholsterers. 
SR IPIMEPIEG A 235) .hiS eerie wae ene aetiotaes 
MWA: (oo <. 1s ste arc ater raise ov sieterelers senses a 
v 
MANORS Sets ecoet gncln Soeur Ne + 15A to + 
Varnish Makers, skilled workmen........... oh 
Weteringty TSUREONS ie, 6:5 60.6 lo010.6:66c0' 9:00 aie _ 
W 
We HMR ON OIE 5:5 1052s -sigive ss acaieis'e ovag!s a vrei wore + 
Watchmen, day, if first-class .....00.6..000000. + 
Watchmen, night, ordinary................. 
Watchmen, night, if connected with breweries, 
railroads, or other special hazard.......... + 
White Lead) Workers ....5 cc cs cconsacceccee ce a 
Window Cleaners—See Buildings. 
Wireless Operators, on land................ _ 


Wireless Operators, on ships—treat as officers 
(see Marine). 


WUMIRCTS: GAGENOEB) 5 oe 85:65:0 610 xieoed obs eo es wets = 

Well Diggers—Old-fashioned................ + 
(Also see Gas and Oil Wells.) 

WU MIPAIDNP ROEED fo chcts os eer eeuineiino ees os 

X 

X-Ray OperGtans - occ ie scccceccs + 15A to + 

Z 


Zinc Industry—See Mining Industry. 
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25D 
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The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to.your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 


than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts 
are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABOuT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Northwest Congress Meets at Sioux Falls 

The Northwest Congress of Life Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting in Sioux 
Falls, S. D., on July 1-2. Several entertain- 
ment features have been provided and the pro- 
gramme as given below includes some note- 
worthy speakers. The annual banquet will be 
held on the evening of July 1, and reservations 
may be made for ladies with the delegates. 
The programme of the convention follows: 

Address of Welcome—John A. 
Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce. 

Response—J. Walker Godwin, Minneapolis, general 
agent Penn Mutual. 

“Systematic Production the Key to Success’—A. 
Qa. Elia§on, St. Paul, general agent Minnesota Mutual. 

Discussion. 

Address—“‘An Economic Aspect of Life Insurance,” 
W. M. Horner, Minneapolis, president Mahr Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Address—W, N. VanCamp, Pierre, South Dakota 
State Insurance Commissioner. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Discussion—‘‘How to Make the Farmer Realize the 
Need of More Insurance.” Led by F. L. Conklin, 
Bismarck, N. D., secretary Provident Life. 


Cleaver, president 


Discussion—‘‘How to Make the Business Man Real- 


ize the Need for More Insurance.” Led by A. T. 


Downey, Mitchell, S. D., general agent Minnesota 
Mutual. 

Discussion—““How to Make the Professional Man 
Realize the Need of More Insurance.” Led by M. 
W. McMillen, Milwaukee. 

Address—“Inheritance Taxes,” John R. McFee, 


Chicago. 
Address—“Making Failure Impossible,” J. S. Knox, 
Cleveland, president Knox School of Salesmanship. 
JULY 2—MORNING SESSION 


Address—J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, president 
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National Association of Life Underwriters, general 
agent AZtna Life, Denver, Col. 

Address—“‘The Power of Salesmanship,” J. S. 
Knox, Cleveland. 

Address—“ Bankruptcy and Life Insurance Exemp- 


tions,” Hon. Jas, DP. Elliott, Sioux Falls, United 
States District Judge. 
Solicitors’ extemperaneous session. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Address—“Developing the Solicitor,” Fred C. 
Hathaway, Salt Lake City, Mutual Life of New 
York. 


Address—Job E. Hedges, New York, general coun- 
sel, Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Address—“‘A_ Practical Psychology of Salesman- 
ship,” Ralph M. Hamburger, Minneapolis, general 
agent Northwestern Mutual. 


Insurance Commissioners Convention 
The National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners has decided to hold its annual meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, Calif., September 1-3. The 
decision is contingent on the commissioners’ 
being able to obtain hotel accommodations 

at that time. 

Mutual Life’s Western Convention 
The $125,000 Field Club of the Western Di- 
vision of the Mutual Life of New York was 
held early this month in Salt Lake City. The 
opening session was held in the ball room of 
the Hotel Utah, George T. Dexter, second vice- 
president of the company presiding. Amongst 
those who spoke were Fred C. Hathaway, man- 
ager of the local branch; J. P. Corey, superin- 
tendent for Ogden; James K. Sargeant, super- 
intendent of agencies from head office, and 
Stewart Anderson, 








agreement and maybe suffer thereby? 


company you represent. 


for ‘‘Mary and the babies.’’ 
It pays to— 


HOW ABOUT YOUR 
OWN INSURANCE? 


Are you insured against the death 
or departure from the company of 
your general agent? 

Or is your contract direct with him 
and dependent upon his health and 
business whims for its future? 


If he is removed will you have to make a new written 


There is no chance of such loss if you have insured 
your business by making your contract direct with the 


All Lincoln National Life agency contracts are direct 
with the company. They offer you freedom of growth 
and give you business protection which leaves no risk 


head of the literary 
department of the com- 
pany. 

“Education in Insur- 
ance” was the topic of 
the principal address at 
the closing banquet and 
was given by Mr. Dex- 
ter. He declared that 
the five primary quali- 
fications of a successful 
insurance agent were 
efficiency, ability, per- 
sonality, will power 
and work. He urged 
the cultivation of effi- 
ciency in all lines of 
endeavor and compli- 
mented the club on the 
amount of last year’s 
business. Short ad- 
dresses were also given 
by E. M. Corry, retir- 
ing president of the 





club; F. C. Martin, the 











Lincoln Life Building 





Cink uP (wma Tue (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates tts Character’ all 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $130,000,000 In Force 


new president, and 
others. 
About six hundred 


delegates coming from 
over the territory 
between Chicago and 
the coast and Winnipeg 
and Oklahoma, were in 
attendance. 
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WANTED 


to get in touch with Life 
Insurance «Agents and 
General Agents for State 
of Illinois by growing, pro- 
gressive Company. 
Liberal contracts with at- 
tractive renewals. 
Providers Life Assurance Co. 
Home Offices 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











DEATH OF GEORGE W. PERKINS 


Passing of Well-Known Insurance Man, 
Financier and Politician Causes 
General Sorrow 
The country has lost in the death of George 
Walbridge Perkins a citizen worthy of the 
highest esteem in which he was generally held, 
and one who had occupied prominent positions 
with credit, and whose activities had given 
promise of greater future accomplishments 
for the public welfare. George W. Perkins 
began his career as a boy in the Chicago office 
of the New York Life Insurance Company at 
a salary of $25 a month. He progressed 
rapidly, becoming successively assistant book- 
keeper, cashier at the Cleveland office in 1883, 
a solicitor in 1886, agency director at Denver 
in 1888, inspector of agents in the West in 
1889, third vice-president in 1892, member of 
the board of trustees in 1893, second vice-pres- 
ident and member of finance committee in 1808, 
chairman of the finance committee in 1900, and 
vice-president in 1903, after he had become 
associated with the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. President John A. McCall of the New 
York Life was quick to note the exceptional 
qualities of Mr. Perkins, and to promote him 
as his abilities and growing experience and 
value to the company warranted. Mr. Perkins 
was one of the most virile and successful man- 
agers of agents in the life insurance field, and 
he instituted the Nylic system of compensating 
agents, which has been so satisfactory to the 

field force of the New York Life. 

When Mr. Perkins was sought by the late 
J. P. Morgan, and finally entered the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, retaining also his 
vice-presidency of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, THE SPECTATOR, in deciding to 
print a page portrait of Mr. Perkins, prepared 
an elaborate biographical article concerning 
his career. This was submitted to Mr. Perkins 
in proof. Glancing over the latter, Mr. Per- 
kins requested of the writer that its publica- 
tion be omitted, and that his admission to the 
great international firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, following his successful career with 
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the New York Life, as outlined above, should 
be used simply as a means of inspiring other 
life insurance agents, by showing them the 
opportunities which exist for each man of 
brains, activity and persistency, and what might 
be accomplished by men having and using those 
qualities. At that time THe Spectator said, in 
part, concerning Mr. Perkins’ rise in life in- 
surance and finance: 


Pessimists are prone to assert that, in these 
days of trusts and consolidations, little or no 
opportunity exists for an ambitious young man 
to make his mark unless he is born with a gold- 
en spoon in his mouth, or has powerful backing. 
That this view is untrue has been proved time 
and again; but no stronger evidence of its 
fallaciousness could be furnished than the an- 
nouncement made last week of the admission 
to partnership in the great banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., of a man not yet forty 
years old, who began his business career as 
an office boy at the age of fifteen. The rapid 
and remarkable rise of Mr. Perkins shows that 
industry, backed by brains and tireless energy, 
are factors which command success to-day just 
as much as in the past—possibly in greater 
measure now than ever before. * * * 


The capabilities of the life insurance pro- 
fession for the advancement and development 
of worthy men, signally illustrated in the case 
of Mr. Perkins, offer broad opportunity to 
other bright and deserving men. Life insur- 
ance, therefore, is now pursued as a calling by 
thousands of educated, industrious and am- 
bitious men as a matter of choice. Its oppor- 
tunities are becoming better understood. But 
the men who are at the top of the ladder now 
are those who years ago foresaw its possibilities 
and who worked steadily and undauntedly up- 
ward. Their education has made them man- 
agers of men and experts in finance. Such 
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men are prepared by their life insurance de- 
velopment to broaden their spheres of influence 
and take prominent places in the financial 
world—they have demonstrated their capacity, 
as all-around business men, to deal with the 
weightiest monetary matters, of national and 
international interest. No man occupies a 
more conspicuous place in life insurance at the 
present time than does Second Vice-President 
Perkins of the New York Life; his acceptance 
of the connection with J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany will also place him in the foremost rank 
in the financial world. He is an eminent ex- 
ample of the type of intelligent, wide-awake 
man who knows an opportunity at sight, and 
has the force of character required to grasp 
and profit by it. 

After becoming connected with J. P. Morgan 
& Company, Mr. Perkins was identified with 
some of the great events in the financial world, 
and became widely known for his efforts to 
bring about a better understanding between 
capital and labor, being a proponent of profit- 
sharing in industrial plants. Subsequent to 
1910, when he severed his connection with 
J. P. Morgan & Company, he became interested 
also in political matters, and was a strong 
backer of Colonel Roosevelt for the presidency. 
During the war, Mr. Perkins was chairman of 
the War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A,, 
and was very active in war activities. He was 
connected with numerous scientific societies, 
hospitals, clubs, and other organizations, and 
his influence in the direction of the uplifting 
of humanity will be greatly missed. 

A simple funeral service was held last Sun- 
day afternoon in the Riverdale Presbyterian 
Church, Riverdale-On-Hudson, the pallbearers 
having been Judge Elbert H. Gary, J. P. Mor- 
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gan, Frank A. Munsey, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
George F. Baker, Sr., Richard V. Lindabury, 
Lewis L. Delafield and Thomas A. Buckner. 





Mississippi Life Underwriters 

The Mississippi Underwriters Association 
has elected C. H. Thompson, general agent of 
the Reliance Life, to be president; B. J. Wil- 
liams, manager for the Metropolitan, vice- 
president, and L. B. Lampton, general agent 
for the Missouri State Life, member of the 
executive committee. S. R. Whitten, general 
agent of the Home Life of New York, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. * 


Detroit Life Showing Speed 
A special effort is being made by the Detroit 
Life to write $1,000,000 of business during 
June, thus putting the company in the five mil- 
lion class for new business in 1920. The 
amount registered for the first week in June 
was $300,000. 


Fidelity Mutual Convention 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia is holding its annual 
Leaders Club convention at Atlantic City this 
year from June 28 to July 3. Headquarters 
are to be at the Hotel Chalfonte. Among other 
things the convention hall will have a very 
complete educational exhibit. 


—The New York Life Insurance Company has 
bought $250,000 Mississippi State bonds at par and 
accrued interest. The purchase represents one-half 
of the issue authorized by the Mississippi Legislature. 
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Success ! The individual’s success in satisfying the un- 
precedented demand for Life Insurance may be attributed to 


two factors: 


The goods offered, 
The ability employed. 


HE agent’s ability is rewarded to the fullest extent only when he 
can assure maximum service under a liberal policy at a low net 
cost and supported by a Company of commanding character and financial 


standing. 


NION CENTRAL AGENTS are enjoying an advantage due to 
the prestige of the Company along these lines. 


For further infor 
ALLAN WATERS, 


The Union Life Insurance Company, 


JESSE R. CLARK, President’ 





bh address 
Vice President, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SWEDISH SYSTEM OF SOCIAL INSURANCE* 
Scandinavian Kingdom Investigates Advisability of Adopting Compulsory System 
Based on German Methods 


COMMITTEE SUBMITS DRAFT OF LEGISLATION 


Reports that Benefits of System Must be Extended to All Classes of the Population and Not Restricted 
Solely to Manual Labor Element 


By Freperick L. HorrmMan 


The Swedish Government has lately made 
public the reports of a committee appointed to 
inquire into the advisability of adopting a 
system of compulsory insurance for the King- 
dom of Sweden more or less after the German 
method. Besides submitting a draft of a law 
the committee has also issued a fairly detailed 
summary of the underlying considerations in 
the introductory portion of which emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that social insurance in the 
strict sense of the term must include all 
clases of the population and not the manual 
labor element alone. The report, for illustra- 
tion, emphasizes the view point that “besides 
the wage-earners, there are a number of other 
occupations whose weak and unprotected social 
position requires in a high degree the protec- 
tion and support which society alone can pro- 
vide.” The reference, of course, is largely to 
the small trading class, or those who carry on 
a small business at their own risk and in their 
own way, but who yet are constantly near to 
the poverty line or the risk of social depend- 
ence and the poor house.f 

After pointing out that sickness insurance 
in particular has heretofore in Sweden been 
entirely on a voluntary basis, the results are 
considered inadequate and it is therefore pro- 
posed to establish a compulsory system. The 
two methods having been contrasted the 
preference is given to the compulsory system 
as accomplishing more lasting and more im- 
portant results within a shorter period of time. 
The argument is sustained by an appeal to the 
fact that many are now seeking protection by 
means of voluntary insurance, but that such 
insurance does not extend to the whole popu- 
lation. The arguments advanced cannot be 
considered convincing, and apparently no effort 
was made to subject the German experience 


“This paper was prepared for the committee on 
foreign inquiry by the National Civic Federation. 

t The proposed Swedish legislation excludes per- 
sons with an annual income greater than 5400 kroner, 
Persons holding property of more than 15,000 kroner 
value, ministers of the State church, school teachers, 
Civil Service employees and members of the army and 
navy personnel. Most of these government employees 
are provided for through special pension legislation. 


to really critical consideration, for while jt is 
implied at least that far-reaching benefits 
would result to the poor, all the German and 
British evidence is opposed to the theory that 
the poorest poor can be effectively reached by 
any system of compulsory insurance, however 
liberally framed, as a substitute for a poor law. 

The case of Denmark is advanced as per- 
haps the most conclusive evidence in favor of 
the voluntary system, since in that country 
voluntary methods have probably assumed 
larger proportions than anywhere else. But it 
is said that social and economic conditions in 
Denmark as well as geographical and other 
considerations go far to provide an environ- 
ment more suitable to the voluntary system, 
which would not, it is said, apply with equal 
force to Sweden. Arguments are advanced in 
this connection that the strong individualistic 
character of the Danes is itself a strong 
element of opposition to methods of compul- 
sion and coercion, even though such methods 
may possibly result in economic advantage. The 
Dane, in brief, is said to prefer private co- 
operation to State regulation, and attention is 
directed to the astonishing development of 
practical co-operation in Denmark, either on 
a purely individualistic basis or as subsidized 
by the Government. 


Statistics From DENMARK 


Regardless of all the favorable conditions 
referred to, even Denmark has not attained 
to a condition where it can be said that sick- 
ness insurance has become universal. The 
number of insured male wage-earners 
amounted in I9QI5 to 170,000, or a little over 
fifty per cent of the total wage-earning popu- 
lation. By 1917 the number of insured per- 
sons, it is said, had increased to nearly one 
million, but even this was still but two-thirds 
of the total population actually more or less 
in need of such insurance. The two figures 
are not contradictory, in that the former refer 
only to wage-earners and the latter to the 
population at large, including women and chil- 
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dren and other dependents of wage-earners’ 
families. 

It is pointed out, in this connection, that 
while Denmark, in 1917, had about one million 
insured persons, the corresponding number for 
Sweden was only about 600,000, although the 
population was more than twice that of the 
Danish Kingdom. This, it is argued, “is one 
of the reasons why a compulsory system would 
seem necessary.” 

The committee reviews in detail the present 
systems in force in various countries, and while 
the review is apparently exact as regards spe- 
cific provisions of the law, it fails to give a 
really thorough and comprehensive view of the 
actual administration, which is much more im- 
portant than statutory requirements alone. It 
is precisely on this ground that all American 
observations concerning the British system 
fall short and are indicative of an almost com- 
plete ignorance of actual administrative pro- 
cedure. Yet upon the basis of such fragmen- 
tary and superficially considered evidence the 
committee reaches the important conclusion 
that compulsory insurance is the only method 
of solving the whole problem. In this respect 
the committee fails to direct attention to the 
important fact that no social insurance system 
anywhere solves the problem for the entire 
population more or less in need of such pro- 
tection. 


CoMMITTIE’s Own PLAN 


Following a consideration of general princi- 
ples the committee presents a plan of its own, 
briefly outlined as follows: 

1. Compulsory sickness insurance must in- 
clude the larger part of the population and not 
be limited to a special class, such as wage- 
earners or laborers. The term “the larger part 
of the population,” however, is probably meant 
to be restricted, as in England, to those who 
receive incomes below a certain figure, or who 
otherwise are identified as persons whose eco- 
nomic condition falls below the higher stand- 
ard of a well-to-do and prosperous element. 
All such persons as are included must be six- 
teen years of age or over, and the protection 
is to extend to members of the families of the 
insured, and not, as in England, be limited 
only to the wage-earner himself. 

2. The entire cost of the insurance, unless 
otherwise provided for, is to be paid for by 
the insured, plus a grant from the State. Em- 
ployers are to pay contributions only in the 
case of occupations involving some extra 
hazard above the normal, or occupations 
clearly identified as being injurious to health. 
How this identification is to be brought about 
is not clearly intimated. It may be referred 
to as one more evidence of the theoretical 
rather than practical consideration of the 
whole question. 

3. For health insurance purposes the coun- 








try is to be divided into various districts, each 
of which is to have its own sickness fund. 
These funds are to be governed in a very 
democratic manner, on the principle of 
“Home Rule,” but they are subject to super- 
vision and control by a Sickness Insurance 
Board, which is to be the governing authority 
in local matters, it being the intention to have 
the entire subject brought within the control 
of a General Insurance Department for the en- 
tire Kingdom. 

4. The benefits are to be cash payments 
during sickness and medical attendance, in- 
cluding medicines, for every member of the 
family. Children receive only medical attend- 
ance and medicines, but of course no cash al- 
lowances. There is to be a maternity benefit, 
including medical attendance, cash payments 
and a provision for nursing, or a money pay- 
ment in lieu thereof. No provision is made 
for funeral benefits, as is the case under the 
English law. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
family of the insured worker is so closely re- 
lated to his physical and social well-being as 
a worker that it is best to include all depend- 
ents within the provisions of the scheme. 


BEARING ALL THE BURDEN 

5. By thus going outside of the narrow cir- 
cle of wage-earners’ protection in its restricted 
sense (limited to wage-earners with incomes 
of less than 5400 kr. per annum) it has been 
considered expedient to let the insured bear 
the whole burden of the insurance without the 
usual assistance of the employer, for it was 
feared that if this course was not adopted em- 
ployers might discriminate against employees 
with large families liable to impose a heavier 
charge upon the funds. 

The population which will benefit by this 
insurance includes, besides general wage- 
earners, small artisans and small industrial 
owners; also small merchants and traders, 
farmers, clerks, etc. According to the Swedish 
statistics for 1915, there were in Sweden 72,- 
000 independent artisans managing their own 
small business affairs or trades, and about 50,- 
000 wage-earners, i. e., 50,000 casual wage- 
earners more or less subject to irregularity of 
employment. The report points out that a 
considerable number of cases exist of inde- 
pendent ‘workers who are not much better 
placed than the ordinary wage-earners in re- 
ceipt of normal but continuous wages. This 
conclusion seems to be sustained by the in- 


come tax returns, which are considered re-— 


liable. In the case of owners of small in- 
dustries and tradesmen of the poorer class, 
the 1915 census indicates that there are about 
40,000 of these, with a total taxable income of 
137 million kroner, or an average income of 
about 3500 kroner. Economic conditions in 
this group are therefore clearly not much 
better, if as good, as those observed among 
normal wage-earners. 


NEEDS OF FARMING CLAss 
The report considers briefly the farming 
population, it being stated that there are about 
360,000 persons employed in farming, and of 
these 170,000 are owners of small farms, prob- 
ably from seven to fifteen acres. In addition, 


it is said that there are about 30,000 small 
landholders, such as foresters, truck gardeners, 
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etc., so that there are estimated to be about 
200,000 in this group in need of social insur- 
ance protection along the lines proposed by 
the committee. 

For the purpose of illustrating the probable 
total number of persons likely to be benefited 
by the proposed law by 1922, when the insur- 
ance is proposed to go into effect, the com- 
mittee presents a statistical statement or hypo- 
thetical distribution of various occupations, 
ages sixteen and over, as follows: 
HYPOTHETICAL DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS 


OCCUPATIONS COMING UNDER SWEDISH 
ACT IN THE YEAR 1922 


Ages 16 and Over 











Occupation Males Females 
Laborers and sailors......... 650,000 150,000 
SE SE ae 100,000 150,000 
Foremen and general service. 100,000 50,000 

Total wage-earners...... 850,000 350,000 
Independent artisans and 
REMIND ovis Sin serscsace'e's 400,000 100,000 
Wives without occupation...  ...... 700,000 
Other members of family.... 200,000 400,000 
.. Total non-wage-earners.. 600,000 1,200,000 
Children below 16 years...... 900,000 900,000 
SrBnd Sotelo a .ciccc seas 2,850,000 2,450,000 


This table indicates a total of nearly five 
million individuals likely to be provided for 
under the proposed insurance law. In pro- 
portion to the total estimated population of 
Sweden for 1922, this is equivalent to eighty 
per cent. If this percentage is applied to the 
estimated population of the United States for 
1920, of 110,000,000, the number which would 
require to be provided for under a similar 
health insurance system would be 88,000,000 of 
the total population, or 38,000,000 of the popu- 
lation sixteen years of age and over. 


DECENTRALIZATION PLANS 

In the opinion of the committee it is con- 
sidered advisable that there should be estab- 
lished general sickness funds in the various 
localities instead of special trade funds or 
funds of approved societies with their member- 
ship possibly drawn from all parts of the coun- 
try. The proposal apparently intends that the 
local experience should indicate local health 
conditions or variations therefrom, which is 
practically out of the question for approved 
societies with their membership not co-ex- 
tensive with the area considered. 

Sickness funds are proposed to contain 500 
members, except in sparsely settled com- 
munities, which are to be otherwise provided 
for. It is apparent that the membership is to 
be non-selective, or in other words, universal, 
as regards persons otherwise eligible under 
the proposed system. It must be kept in mind 
that the proposed Swedish plan includes others 
besides wage-earners, in the restricted sense 
of the term, and that therefore the element of 
locality is obviously more important. How 
far the system differs from the German Com- 
munal Sickness Insurance Funds is not clearly 
indicated. 

Each individual fund is to have a board of 
directors of five members, which, according to 
the Norwegian experiences, seems fully suf- 
ficient for the management of administrative 
details. In this respect, however, as in many 
others, it is clear that the report of the com- 
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mittee does not represent actual experience, 
but rather theoretical considerations arrived 
at only from a careful consideration of official 
reports. : 

Nor is it clear how far the actual sickness 
administration will differ in actual practice 
from the corresponding system of Germany, 
Austria, etc. The Danish voluntary system, 
for illustration, which is, apparently, most 
liberal in this respect, excludes only a few 
well-defined forms of illness from compensa- 
tion otherwise than cases arising under the 
workmen’s compensation law. The committee 
is strongly of the opinion that it is better to 
lean towards the liberal interpretation of the 
Danish law than to adopt severe restrictions 
subject to extended inquiries, as is the case in 
Germany. ~ 

Owing to the fact that there is apparently a 
scarcity of physicians in Sweden, as com- 
pared with England, Germany and Denmark, 
(for Sweden has only about 1600 physicians, 
of whom, perhaps, but 1200 would be available 
for compulsory insurance), it is therefore a 
foregone conclusion that under the Swedish 
system physicians would practically be em- 
ployed for the whole of their available time, 
with little opportunity for private practice. 
It is difficult to understand, under the circum- 
stances, why a public medical service was not 
adopted in place of the proposed complex and 
involved form of State medical administration. 
The committee realizes that the right to free 
medicines and drugs may, in many cases, lead 
to serious abuses, but is nevertheless of the 
opinion that such medicines or drugs should 
be included in the system without additional 
expense to the insured. The committee is 
also of the opinion that the freedom of choice 
of physicians should not be abridged ; but it is 
opposed to rigid rules governing the relation 
of the fund to the physicians in a manner 
closely bordering on a system of public medi- 
cine. 

Free CuHorce UNEXERCISED 

The real viewpoint is obscured by an ap- 
parent indifference to the actual experience 
which has been had in England’ and which 
proves conclusively that the population, on the 
whole, makes practically no use of the free- 
dom of choice in the selection of physicians, 
but is just as well satisfied with one good 
physician as with another. 

Sickness insurance benefits are payable only 
to persons sixteen years of age and over. The 
sick pay is to be represented by two-thirds of 
the daily wages, based upon an annual basis of 
360 days, including wages ‘earned on Sundays, 
holidays or overtime. Sickness pay will proba- 
bly be payable after the English method in 
the form of a reduced amount after a specified 
period, but the reports are not quite clear on 
this point, which is probably subject to further 
consideration. Maternity insurance covers the 
entire needs of pregnancy and special emphasis 
is placed upon the urgency of proper nursing 
and attendance, although married womerr de- 
pending upon their husbands for their support 
are not to receive money for nursing service. 

As regards the cost for the proposed medical 
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service and provision for free medicines, the 
report contains some interesting information. 
The report quotes the experience of the Chris- 
tiania sickness fund of Norway for 1915, ac- 
cording to which the average expense per 
member for medical service and medicine was 
8.60 kr. Of this amount it is estimated that 
0.56 kr. represents. the cost of an adequate 
dental service. As said before, the proposed 
medical benefit is to be inclusive of all the 
medical needs of the insured, and not limited 
to services under a system of superficial gen- 
eral practices as is the case in England. The 
average sickness expense for Norway for the 
year 1918 is said to have been nearly 10 kr., 
but it is not quite clear what medical benefits 
are included or excluded under the Norway 
plan. In Denmark under the voluntary system 
the expense during 1917 was on an average 
per member per annum 5.56 kr., or, includ- 
ing hospital and sanatorium expenses, 7.28 
kr. Or, considering Copenhagen alone, the 
expense was 7.21 kr., indicating that a normal 
expereience is now fairly well established, It 
may be recalled in this connection, that the 
English cost of medical atendance at the pres- 
ent time is about 7s. 6d., exclusive of elements 
not readily calculated. The proposed method 
of remuneration in the future under the Eng- 
lish system will be I1s., but it is safe to say 
that if all the elements which might properly 
be included were taken into account the total 
cost would be at least 15s. per member per an- 
num less than the amount stated. 

There, however, is no comparison possible 
between the English system and the proposed 
Swedish system, since the latter includes many 
elements and items not accounted for in the 
English figures. The Swedish system proposes 
to go very much further, or in other words, 
conform more closely to the present German 
method which, in every respect, is more liberal 
as well as more effective. The committee, 
however, is of the opinion that a conservative 
estimate of the probable cost of medical bene- 
fit for Sweden would be 8 kr. per member per 
annum. This amount, however, will in actual 
experience probably be found quite insufficient. 


Cost oF MEDICINES 


On the subject of drugs and medicines it is 
stated that according to German experience 
this item represented about four kr. per mem- 
ber per annum. In Denmark in 1917 the cost 
was only 2.30 kr. per member per annum, 
which would indicate that under the voluntary 
system the actual cost is decidedly less. In 
Denmark, however, the funds meet only three- 
fourths of the drug expenses, the remainder 
being paid for directly by the insured. This 
gives an element of control and self-interest 
which is obviously of much importance. The 
total cost of the medical benefit under the 
Danish system is placed at 3.50 kr. per mem- 
ber per annum, but owing to the increased cost 
of drug prices the committee is of the opinion 
that it is not advisable to place the cost of 
drugs at less than five kr. per member per 
annum, . 

On the foregoing basis, however, the com- 
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mittee estimates that the total cost for medical 
service and medicines the term being con- 
strued under a more liberal sense than under 
the English law, will amount to about 39,000,- 
ooo kr. per annum for 3,000,000 insured per- 
sons. This estimate, however, is merely con- 
jecture. All experience has shown that when 
the Government adopts the per capita payment 
principle, the quality of the service is reduced 
accordingly, if necessary. It is frankly con- 
ceded in the negotiations for increased medical 
remuneration in England that the Government 
can obtain the kind of medical service it is 
willing to pay for. But this applies much more 
in the case of drugs and appliances, which in 
practice in England as well as in Germany, are 
reduced to the most economical basis with the 
practical elimination of all expensive drugs, 
although of superior curative value. 

Estimates equally unsatisfactory are the 
fundamental assumptions as to the cost of sick- 
ness benefit or cash payments to the insured. 
The committee assumes an average duration 
of sickness for male members of nine days per 
annum (or the days for which benefits are 
paid, including Sundays and holidays); for 
female members the average assumed dura- 
tion of sickness is 9.7 days. Evidently the 
committee has relied upon the data of the so- 
called German experience. All such estimates 
are pure guesswork, for true experience de- 
pends entirely upon the definitions adopted. 
When sickness is construed in a very much 
restricted sense and supplemented by a thor- 
oughly well-organized system of supervision 
and control, including sick visitors, medical 
referees, etc., the average duration of sick- 
ness is much reduced. It also depends 
largely upon the question of the initial waiting 
period. If sickness benefits are paid from the 
first day of illness there will be less liability to 
prolong unimportant ailments to six or seven 
days to secure cash benefits. When the wait- 
ing period is seven days, many patients, during 
periods of scarcity of employment or low 
wages will deliberately prolong minor ail- 
ments into alleged sickness of extended dura- 
tion. Regardless of the enormous “experience” 
in Germany, the material has never been re- 
duced to workable proportions, and practically 
all that is published and said on the subject is 
perilously near to pure guesswork. 

The foregoing observations must not be 
construed as an argument against the use of 
sickness data properly defined and _ strictly 
comparable. There is unquestionably a law 
of sickness as there is a law of mortality, but 
the latter as well as the former, is subject to 
important variations, due to the fact generally 
overlooked, that methods of prevention may 
materially affect the experience. 

(To be continued) 


Allemannia Fire to Increase Capital 
At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Allemannia Fire of Pittsburgh on June 1, the 
proposed increase of capital of the company 
from $200,000 to $500,000 was unanimously ap- 
proved. 
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Case of Attempted Arson 

Through the efforts of Ohio State Fire 
Marshal Wm. J. Leonard’s staff a country 
grocer has been held to the grand jury in 
$1000 bond (furnished) on a charge of at- 
tempting to burn his store. It appears from 
the records that the grocer confessed to plac- 
ing a lighted candle in an oil-soaked butter 
dish, putting papers and rags about the outfit 
and leaving for Columbus, twenty-five miles 
away. The candle had burned down to three- 
quarters of an inch, when some inquisitive per- 
son peeped through the window to see what the 
strange light was. Then the fire department 
came, found the candle, and Marshal Leonard’s 
men did the rest. The candle was timed to 
burn down in four hours and fifteen minutes. 


Stock Quotations in Philadelphia 
Bioren & Co., bankers of Philadelphia, have 
supplied the following quotations of fire insur- 
ance companies’ stocks: 


; Par Last Sale Date 
Alliance esc cccccceccces 10 20 May 27, 1920 
American Fire ......... 100 91% Feb. 4,1914 
County Fire Ins. Co.... 100 125 Mar. 5,1913 
Delaware ..0.-0sccscns 6 Mar. 14, 1915 
Fire Assn. of Phila..... 50 330 Mar. 3, 1920 
Franklin Fire .,........ 25 60 April 5, 1916 
Ins. Co. of North Am... 10 29 May 28, 1920 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa. 100 100 April 7, 1920 
Lumbermens ........... 25 105% ov. 26, 1919 
Mechanics reer 25 5254 Mar. 3, 1920 
Pennsylvania Fire....... 100 0 Jan. 10,1917 
Peoples Nat. Fire....... 25 20 April 28, 1920 
eS ree 50 60% April 30,1919 
United Firemens :...... 10 11 Dec. 10, 1919 


—The Des Moines, Ia., Reinsurance Fire Company 
has been granted a license in Ohio. 


THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 








Capital lanl Surplus 
$450,000.00 


JOHN C. BARDWELL 
President 


H. E. Schultz, Vice-Pres. 
Oscar B. McGlasson, Vice-Pres, 
Chas. L. Hecox, Sec’y. 
E. E. Rebbing, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
Floyd E. Norwine, Treas. 
Clem Deck, Ass’t. Treas. 


W. K. Sease, General Agent, Columbia, S. C. 
Hernberger, Schmitt & Co., Gea. Agts-, Saa Antonio, Tex. 


Title Guaranty Bldg. St.Louis, Mo. 
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FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Below will be found a comparative table of the premiums received in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, New York city, by all the insurance companies 
legally doing business therein for the last six months of the years 1917 to 1919, in- 

clusive, as reported by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters; also the pre- 
miums jn Brooklyn in the last six months of 1919 and 1918, as reported by the Fire 


Insurance Salvage Corps. 


NAME OF COMPANY 


American Alliance§..... 
American Eagle ....... 
American Equitable..... 
Assurance Co. of Am... 
Bankers and Shippers... 
Caledonian-American 

City of New York...... 
Colonial 
Commercial Union [ire. 
Commonwealth 
Continental : 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire..... 
Globe and Rutgers...... 
Great Amevicanj ...... 
Haat 3.5.00 202 s00s 


Se oer 
Imperial s 
Importers and Exporters 
Knickerbocker ......... 
Mercantile « 
Merchants Fire ........ 
National Libertyy....... 
ee Se ee 
North River Ss 
DIOREROTE oc oceccccsens 
Pacific 
Queen ..ccewercccsecces 
RSCRMGNG 2.060 0s0cc se 
Safeguard .....escceece 
Se SS res 
Stuyvesant 
United States b........- 
OS REE aA eee ee 
Westchester 





ee 


Lloyds 
Allied Underwriters .... 
Amer. Exchange Undrs. 
American Lloyds ....... 
Individual Underwriters. 
PS eee 
Merchants Underwriters. 
N. Y. Fire Lidyds...... 
N. Y. Merch. Bak. Sec.. 
N. Y. Reciprocal Undrs. 
N. Am. Inter-Insurers... 
Workingmens ........-. 
Retired Lloyds ........ 


New York STATE 
Agricultural, Watertown. 
Albany, Albany eee 
TEEIRIO Boog 082 00cs00 
Commerce, Albany...... 
Excelsior, Syracuse..... 
Glen Cove, Glen Cove. 


Glens Falls, Glens Fails. Z 


Mutual Fire, Albany.. 
Union, Buffalo ......... 


Retired companies ..... 


CALIFORNIA 
California, San Francisco 
Firemans Fd., San Fran. 
Home F. & M., San Fran. 
Vulcan, Oakland ...... 


CoLoraDo 
Merchants, Denver...... 


CoNNECTICUT 
#Etna, Hartford ........ 
Automobile Insurance. 
Colonial Fire Undrs.. 
Connecticut Hartford. . 
Hartford, Hartford ..... 
National, Hartford ..... 
Orient, Hartford ....... 
Phenix, Hartford....... 
Security, New Haven. 
Standard, Hartford...... 


District oF COLUMBIA 
Firemens, Washington. .. 
Potomac, Washington... 


GEORGIA 
Georgia Home, Columbus. 


ILLINOIS 

Federal Union, Cheeee, 
Great Lakes Fire, Chi.. 
Manufacturers, Chicago.. 
Marquette Nat’l, Chicago 
Millers Nat’l, Chicago. om 
Mill Owners Mutual.... 
National Trades ....... 
Protection Mut., Chicago. 
Western Alliance, Chi.. 


7——Manhattan and Bronx—-, 
1919 1918 


$ 

71,004 
132,631 
163,506 
92,131 
8,314 
4,050 
167,909 
39,949 


161,150 


1,083 
27,267 
39,083 
654 
7,513 


eeeeee 


27°841 
13,286 


396,841 
127,934 
2,215 
60,814 
204,034 
181,643 
58,672 
103,102 
79,232 
27,719 


26,256 
27,686 


38,245 


27,641 
16,571 
22,441 
21,829 
83,148 
5 


32,478 
251 
6,116 


54,590 
88,516 


eeeeee 


121, 1842 


1,034 
26,329 


26,183 


243,254 


95,730 
11,910 
23,910 


eeeeee 


15, 511 


24,200 


351,456 
83,800 
54,465 

208,308 

147,436 
78,401 

111,505 
41,212 


20,493 
22°375 


35,333 


1917 


37,675 
82,703 


eeeeee 


49,310 


59,964 
12,322 
24,125 

8,372 


329,070 
53,319 


eeeeee 


25, 1955 


16,876 
17,281 


13,895 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


r———Brooklyn ——~ 
919 


15,464 
44,283 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


80,327 
48,077 
40 
67,219 
144,142 
122,648 
24,237 
23,054 
21,098 
13,985 


985 
6,363 


6,011 


1, 324 


1918 


14,166 
42,946 


14,301 
125,050 
116,428 
167,915 
106,180 

18,475 

36,329 
224,589 


se eeee 


46,753 
130,986 
170,350 

21,191 

25,534 

19,047 

15,526 


1,928 
3,112 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


NAME OF COMPANY 


INDIANA 
Sterling, Indianapolis. . 
Retired company ...... 


Iowa 
Cent. Nat., a” Moines. 
Dubuque F. & M., Dub. 
Hawkeye Securities Fire. 
Mill Ow’rs Mut,D. Moines 


KENTUCKY 
Ilenry Clay F., Lex’gton. 


LouISIANA 
Mchs. & Traders, N. O. 


MaryYLanD 
Baltimore-Am., Balto.v.. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire Mut., Pittsfield 
Boston, Boston ........ 
Fitchb’g Mut., a’ 
Lumber Mut.,’ Boston.. 
Mass. F. & M., Boston.. 
Old wg | Boston ates 
Springf’d F. & M., Sp’d. 


MIcHIGAN 
Columbian Nat., Detroit. 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit. 
Inter-State, Detroit..... 
Mich. F. & M., Detroit... 
Mich. Millers, "Lansing. . 
Retired companies ..... 


MINNESOTA 
Minneap. F. & M., Minn. 
Nwn. F, & M., Minn.. 
St. Paul F. &'M., St. P. 


Missouri 
Amer. Central, St. Louis. 
CItZeEDR, 356, Hols... 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Capital, Concord: ......... 
Granite State, P’tsmouth. 
New Hamp., Manchester. 


New JERSEY 
American, Newark...... 
Atlantic City, At. City.. 
Camden, Camden ...... 
Columbia, Jersey City.. 
Eastern, ‘Atlantic gi 
lederal, Jersey City.. 
Firemens, Newark...... 
Newark, Newark ..... 
New Brunswick, N. Bk. 
New Jersey, Newark. . 
Standard, Trenton ...... 


NortH CAROLINA 


Dixié, Greensboro..... = 

North Carolina Home... 
OuxI0 

Am. Druggists, Cin..... 

Cleveland National ..... 

Industrial, Akron ...... 


Lumbermens Mut., Mans- 
TT ES ee Seen 
Ohio Farmers, Le ae 
Ohio Mutual, Salem. 
Reliable, Dayton ee 
Retired company 


eee eee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny _ Fire ow 
writers, Pittsburgh . 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh. 
Alliance, Philadelphia. .. 
City, Pittsburgh COEF 
County Fire, Phila.. 
Barmers, York <is:5:0.6:0.s:0< 
Fire Assn., cer 5a aa 
Franklin, Philadelphia. . 
Girard F. & M., Phila. . 
Giobe, Pittsburgh x See 
Graphic Arts Mut., Phil. 
Hide & Leath. Mut., Phi. 
Independence, Phila. . 
Ins. Co. of AS Phila. 
Ins. Co. S. of Pa., Phila. 
Lumbermens, Phila. .... 
Mechanics, Philadelphia. 
Nat.-Ben Franklin, Pitts. 
Nat. Union, Pittsburgh.. 
North Branch, ve 
Penns. Lumbermens. . 
Pennsylvania, Phila..... 
Penna. Millers Mutual, 
Wilkes-Barre ........ 
Penna. Undrs., Sunbury. 
Peoples National, Phila.. 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. . 
Reliance, Philadelphia. . 
Superior, Pittsburgh z.. 
United Am., Pittsburghy 
United Firemens, Phila.. 
Western, Pittsburgh..... 


7-—Manhattan and Bronx——, 


1919 
$ 


rr 


eeeeee 


13,471 
53,154 


17,,061 


92, 931 


26,860 
20,492 
17,145 
21,878 
43,796 


eee eee 


eeeeee 


107,316 
17,115 


29,831 
10,892 
29,125 


108,695 
7,338 
81,509 
16,115 
436 


eeeeee 


35,727 
23, 148 


17,843 
9,523 


3,409 
17,165 
17,788 


4,435 
64,455 
4 


84, 733 


1,220 
57,531 
105,165 
10,545 
51,183 
12,833 
21,504 
48,437 


1918 


eeeeee 


55,849 
18,015 


4,700 
109,445 
’ 

2,154 
18,869 
34,466 

108,712 


24,246 
21,565 
11,659 
20,208 
37,178 


34,327 
11, 3120 
33,323 


100,107 
291 
66,343 


eeeeee 


21,175 
22,194 


3,095 
13,169 
10,072 


8,436 
59, 564 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


103 
11,564 
319,668 


rr 


eeeeee 


ee eeee 


109,605 
10,223 
60,097 
32,015 
12,191 
62,127 
29,932 


1917 
3 


ereeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


41,086 


15,700 


1,941 
77,986 
608 
1,964 
20,721 
25,219 
73,962 


21,359 
21,428 
5,913 
18,912 
26,102 
57,535 


61 "984 


76,488 
13,656 


28,624 
22,481 
29,912 


15, 320 


12,622 
8,890 


1,604 


eereee 


eeeeee 


26,366 
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-—— Brooklyn, 


1919 
$ 


13,083 


1,538 
18,115 
6,184 


365 
35,377 


24° 179 


30,245 
29,919 


22° 846 


40,094 
529 


30,850 
6,296 
109 


15, 747 


334 
2,839 
25,293 
415 
13,519 
13,428 
7,194 
13,129 
14,684 


1918 
$ 


8,967 
305 


16,834 
4,642 


343 
34,591 


13, 449 
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FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Continued 


7—Manhattan and Bronx, -—-~—-Brook!yn——, 
1919 1918 











NAME OF COMPANY 1917 1919 1918 
X c—Manbattan and Bronx, 1 >————Brooklyn———, $ $ $ $ $ 
NAME OF COMPANY 1919 1018 1917 1919 1918 Phenix, London ....... 196,973 202,188 160,363 48,617 20,535 
$ $ $ $ $ Royal, Liverpool ....... 333,548 305,719 274,208 132,392 120,284 
Ruopr Is_tanp Royal Exchange, London 60,342 48,275 52,152 14,316 14,119 
Equitable, Providence... 19,004 24,270 61,794 33,157 33,742. Scot. Un. & N3.Ed’b’gh. 151,628 185,435 132,889 39,305 57,636 
Pawtucket Mutual ..... 2,096 ameane 1,554 i Cree State, Liverpool ....... 28,606 25,376 21,010 13,826 867 
Prov. Washington, Prov. 108,279 93,236 85,072 27,655 17,023 Sun, | ee ee ee 94,483 105,143 86,504 32,669 37,361 
Rhode Island, Prov..... 80,118 29,155 20,428 18,780 16,004 Union, London ........ 91,445 54,298 56,188 28,491 20,817 
United British, London. 18,493 PS ee ere Sara * 8 «sadad 
Trxas Yorkshire, York ....... 38,048 37,818 36,540 5,67 8,061 
Millers Mutual Fire, Ft. 
NGM ‘Gaseeawesr essay 683 ticedc waraiaeta | rere - ' Hotranp 
Retired company ....... eteene See. 4 (cukeed ~ —ievedac 190 Netherlands, The Hague. 60,212 29,991 15,177 14,601 22,072 
_,, WIRGINIA : JAPAN 
Virginia F. & M., Rich’d 87,057 40,115 88,292 10,069 11,916 Tokio Mar.& Fire, Tokio 63,614 CC ae rreee 36,539 13,384 
West VIRGINIA New ZEALAND 
Wheeling, Wheelingr... 18,426 9,487 8,510 2,642 4,180 New Zealand Fire...... ee oka 86 (Kak ‘ee 
Wisconsin Norway 
Concordia, Milwaukee... 92,698 60,878 33,420 40,186 21,656 Scandinavian-Amer. TQQE 0s wade — added sae 
Hardware Dealers Mut., 
CSO eee 707 tegen  eccuus 912 Taaeae SwEDEN 
Milwaukee Mechs., Mil.. 69,732 50,912 45,476 28,987 18,638 Svea, Gothenburg ...... 51,141 89,989 49,230 15,991 16,868 
Northwest’n Nat., Mil... 37,048 41,901 81,122 | 56,042 42,238 ° 
CANADA AUTOMOBILE PREMIUMS 
British America, Toronto 101,760 78,704 71,920 $1,462 24,133 Alliance, London ...... Crore Cie 8 adexae.. Weeata 
Western Assur., Toronto. 80,485 79,208 73,415 10,109 11,836 Alliance, Philadelphia... 3,516 3,050 1,005 ROM. aennns 
Am. & For. Mar., N. Y.. 305 50 31 2 17 
CHINA Boston, Boston ......... 614 1,710 1,263 685 873 
Union Ins. Soc., Canton. 41,898 tienen wecwes 11,333 wanna Brit. & For. Mar., Liv.. 440 50 311 23 17 
Federal, Jersey City.... 6,315 6,994 6,720 42 69 
DENMARK Importers & Exp’t’rs,N.Y. 4a -gadeactes 6 waaats Cl) ae eS 
National, Copenhagen.. . 11,451 acces  ‘Seunue 490 aeeeas Ind, Mut. Mar., Lon... 1,813 1,421 iN! ere eee 
Ins. Co. of N. As Phila. 1,690 3,248 1,441 724 242 
France Marine, London ........ 3,172 2,410 S5G8* 0 lsktine’- “ae 
Abeille, Paris ..... POC 24,677 eaccee ieaemers 8,951 dukene Motor Car Mut., N.Y... (ee $06 séacae. 
General Fire, Paris..... 24,623 . 23,153 18,037 10,549 17,708 Ocean Marine, Liverpool 131 22 133 10 4 
Nationale Fire, Paris.... 25,612 19,031 18,746 6,566 7,825 Prov. Washington, Prov. 80 70 202 178 26 
RRGHIC, PASIE ¢<<scccecs 29,884 33,260 26,558 6,891 8,442 Reliance Marine, Liv.... 131 22 133 10 4 
Union Fire, Paris....... 22,216 15,664 16,149 3,454 8,690 Royal Exchange, London. 4,227 3,226 4) ae re ms 
Usdainé, Palis .<.cccsce 23,444 17,817 17,930 4,473 7,178 Sea, Liverpool ......... 1,874 1,220 eae ae 
Security, New Haven.... 1,032 aenawd —' aeenes 8. --xadent 
_ GERMANY Tokio Marine .......... 1,208 947 Ce . .«xakaee - (See 
Retired companies ..... ...e02 eee oe 20,188 cence te ee U. S. Lloyds, New York. 5,125 3,789 2,709 368 265 
Retired companies ..... =. cseee 5,824 aa58 0 | awaae 1,125 
Great Britain 
Bitise VARGO, owcscnsas 81,422 76,588 51,841 33,486 27,569 RECAPITULATION 
Caledonian, Edinburgh.. 116,161 108,296 97,695 19,448 16,620 Automobile premiums.... 44,158 34,053 25,479 4,776 2,642 
Century, Edinburgh .... 55,292 48,109 $0,807 7,268 4,626 Local companies, fire... 5,214,951 4,406,950 3,522,108 1,603,693 1,477,299 
Commercial Union, Lon. $30,358 291,723 166,137 82,820 $3,741 Other companies, Fire... 9,221,143 8,161,043 6,820,177 2,902,143 2,693,371 
Eagle, Star & Br. Dom’s. 17,507 15,620 11,667 10,405 7,286 
Law Union & Rock, Lon. 60,588 30,171 29,377 8,396 13,0038 WON Sak von caw 14,480,252 12,602,646 10,367,764 4,510,612 4,173,312 
Ew &L. & G, Liv..... 547,543 690,771 541,051 128,373 135,947 
Lon. Assur. Cor., Lon.. 103,175 151,804 106,813 12,129 39,659 Li Formerly the Germania. t Formerly German-American. § Formerly German 
Lon. & Scot. Assur., Lon. 26,392 35,042 23,101 16,601 8,965 Alliance. 6 Merged with Williamsburgh City, New York, in 1916. m Formerly 
Lon. and Lanc., Liv.... 176,214 171,696 139,819 41,715 47,912 Buffalo German, merged with the Buffalo Commercial in 1914. r Formerly Ger- 
N. Brit. & Mer., London. 240,273 177,333 231,360 93,036 75,410 man, Wheeling. s Formerly the Pelican. # Formerly the Liverpool and London 
Northern, London ...... 113,262 102,745 94,606 32,330 43,483 and Globe. «Formerly the North British and Mercantile, New York. wv For- 
Norwich Union, Norwich 91,518 77,596 68,487 21,124 17,612 merly German-American. _w Formerly Teutonia, Dayton. x Formerly German, 
Palatine, London ....... 46,886 48,204 57,125 13,770 23,212 Pittsburgh. y Formerly German-American, Pittsburgh. 2 Formerly Humboldt, 


Patriotic, Dublin ....... 5,283 22,468 12/318 1,355 2.737 —‘~Pittsburgh. 





Mississippi Fire Underwriters 

The Mississippi Fire Underwriters held their 
eighteenth annual convention in Jackson last 
week, re-electing Maurice A. Bergman of 
Greenville, Miss., president, and L. D. Cald- 
well of Meridian secretary. The convention 
was addressed by T. Alfred Fleming, super- 
visor of conservation of the National Board of 
Fire Unerwriters, on “Co-operation, Corti- 
servation and Americanism,” striking instances 
being given of how notable fires could have 
been prevented. At the banquet President 
Fred J. Cox of the National Association re- 
viewed the activities of that body during the 
last three or four years, and urged the men 
to avail themselves of the opportunities that 
the National Association afforded them. 

The convention went on record as opposed 
to bank agencies and mutual fire insurance 
companies. 





Reinsurance Taxation in Kansas 
Ten fire insurance companies in Kansas 
which have not paid their taxes on reinsur- 
ance premiums and have not joined in the suit 
brought to test the right of the State to collect 
this tax have been notified to pay under penalty 
of being barred from the State. All the com- 


panies were given the privilege of paying the 
reinsurance taxes under protest so that a suit 
could be brought to definitely test the law 
under which the tax is levied. If the companies 
for remaining delinquent are refused the privi- 
lege of paying the taxes under protest they 
would be forced to go to the legislature to get 
back the money if the suit should be decided 
in favor of the companies. 





Preferred Risk Fire to Move 

The Preferred Risk Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has announced that it will move its head- 
quarters from Kansas City to Topeka as soon 
as suitable office accommodatoins can be 
secured. This company started three years ago 
and during the last year has collected half a 
million dollars in premiums. Clyde W. Miller 
is president and C. W. Jones is secretary. The 
company does a large amount of reinsurance 
and limits its business to the smaller towns 
and country districts. 





New Company in Canada 
The Reliance Insurance Company of Mon- 
treal will apply to the present session of the 
Dominion Parliament for incorporation to 
transact all classes of insurance business. 


25 


Over-Insurance Claim Invalid 


Over insurance does not entitle the holder 
of a policy to more than the value of the goods 
insured. He may be entitled to a return of the 
excess premium, but the Kansas Insurance De- 
partment holds he is not entitled to the excess 
insurance. A farmer near Belpre insured his 
wheat for $6000. A fire destroyed the entire 
crop and it developed that the wheat was 
actually worth $4000. The company paid the 
actual total loss, but the farmer, having paid 
a premium on the additional $2000 demanded 
payment under the valued policy law. The De- 
partment held the claim invalid because of the 
over-insurance, 


Plan for Church Insurance 


An organization has been formed by the St. 
Louis diocese of the Catholic Church known 
as the Diocesan Inter-Church Insurance Ex- 
change. It will write church properties in the 
St. Louis diocese and also is urging the con- 
gregations of the churches to write their busi- 
ness with it. 





—The Home Insurance Company has decided to 
combine the office of the city of New York Insurance 
Company with its own home office at 56 Cedar street. 
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INSPECTING FOR FIRE UNDERWRITING PURPOSES 





How to Determine Construction, Occupancy and Fire Protection of the Physical 


Risk and Moral Hazard Regarding the Insured 
By Watter O. Lincotn : ty 
(Continued from THe Spectator of May 27) 


Points to be noted in inspection (con- 
tinued) : 

Types of Construction—The difference be- 
tween a frame building and one of brick con- 
struction is in the construction of walls. The 
difference between an ordinary brick and a 
mill (slow burning) or fire proof building is 
in the floors. A mill building differs from a 
fire proof building in the floor construction. 
Thus—remove the frame walls of a building 
and substitute brick and we have an ordinary 
brick building; remove the joist floors of a 
brick building and substitute incombustible 
material and we have a fireproof building. 

Fronts—Buildings in rows, with iron fronts 
may have concealed spaces back of the iron 
work into which a fire may creep. Stone 
easily spalls, chips and falls off. “Show 
window” fronts may be added consisting of 
large area glass windows in wood frames, 
which offer less resistance to fire than the or- 
dinary frame wall on account of concealed 
channels and extensive glass surfaces. 


Trim is the ornamental stone, glazed tile, 


marble, or stone used for decorating. Show 
windows sometimes communicate, being di- 
vided by a sheet of glass or light woodwork. 
Roofs—Construction usually conforms to 
the type of floor construction. On ordinary 
buildings the roof is single one inch boards. 
Roof Coverings—First in efficiency is the 
tin roof. State if tin, slag, slate, abestos, 
wood or composition shingles. 
Floors—There are general types, viz., or- 
dinary, mill or slow burning, semi-mil] or fire- 
proof. The ordinary has singlé or double 
seven-eighth inch boards on wood beams, the 
semi-mill is slightly heavier with beams 
spanned for bays. The mill constructed floor 
is one inch on three inch plank on heavy 
beam§ with wide bays. There are numerous 
kinds of fireproof floor arches, and these 
should be memorized. They may be entirely 
of reinforced concrete, or concrete on steel 
frame, terra-cotta on steel frame, or a 
combination of concrete and_ terra-cotta, 
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or. a-.slab of concrete laid on. top of the 
iron beams. In this latter case “I” beams 
would probably rest on top of the girders 
and all steelwork would be unprotected. 


‘The principal point to note is the type of 


floor construction and protection (insula- 
The report should state 
which of the following conditions prevail 
(typical floor) : Wood top floor (called wear- 
ing floor) on wood “sleepers,” on “cinder 
fill,” on terra-cotta arches, on steel frame; 


floor laid without air space. The “sleepers” 


are the two inch by four inch strips embedded 
in the concrete to which is nailed the wood 
flooring. The cinder fill is the loose mixture of 
cinder concrete between the floor arch and the 
wearing floor (thére should be no air space 
between the arch and the top-flooring). Often- 


_times. this space is filled with ashes or rubbish. 


Continuing, note whether the steel work is 
protected by “two inches of concrete on lower 
flanges of beams or girders, the web protected 
by the arch costruction,” or “cement plaster 
on expanded metal on beams and girders about 
one inch thick,” and columns by two inch tile, 
or that the webs of beams are protected by 
the arches of the floor and lower flanges un- 
protected, or in whatever manner it may be. 
In ordinary buildings a typical floor will be de- 
scribed as follows: Single wood floor on joists 
except cement, tile or mosaic covered (as the 
case may be) on first and second, on wood 
girders and posts. Similarly in mill construc- 
tion, floor is one inch on three inch plank with 
waterproof paper between, scuppered, on mill 
beams and columns, span of bays eight by 


-ten feet. 


Overloading of Floors—This is quite com- 
mon, especially in buildings converted into 
warehouses. During the late war when all 
available space was utilized for storage pur- 
poses many old structures were converted into 
warehouses without the necessary structural 
changes having been made with the result that 
several of them collapsed, and the walls of 
others were thrown out of plumb. 

One can estimate overloading of floors by 
approximating the floor load over a given 
number of square feet. Where merchandise 
is being trucked in and out, the flooring be- 
comes badly worn, cracks and holes appear 
which allow smoke and fire to travel from 
floor to floor. Many firms put a thick sheet 
of iron on floors of aisles to prevent this. 

Frame Rows.—The roof space is an im- 
portant feature especially if communicating 
with other buildings. Depth of roof space 
should be recorded whether open to adjoining 
buildings or how cut off. Fire quickly spreads 
through roof spaces and burns the roofs of all 
buildings in the row. For individual build- 
ings, state if detached and how far, semi-de- 
tached, stuccoed, brick veneered, or shingle 
sheathed, tin or shingle roof and if walls are 
hollow or brick filled. If the latter, does the 
filling extend to roof boards. Most companies 
write small lines on frame rows unless the 
walls ‘are brick filled from the foundation to 
the roof boards, or unless the roof space be- 
tween buildings is cut off by a partition made 
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by fastening a sheet of plaster board on. each 
side of the studs. ; 

Cornice——This may be wood, metal, stone, 
tile or other material, separate or communicat- 
ing to adjoining risks. If communicating, 
mention must be made. Show window cornices 
are those just above the windows of grade 
floor stores and are usually of wood. ~ 

Skylights —Fire brands from a higher build- 
ing may set fire to a lower structure by falling 
through the skylight. Note if wired glass, or 
thin glass with screen. There are various 
types of skylights, such as studio lights, saw- 
tooth, monitor, lantern, Texas. 

Partitions—Ordinarily, these merely divide 
offices or stock rooms, They are important 
when there are many of them or when sepa- 
rating different tenants or enclosing hazardous 
processes. Describe as wood and glass, terra- 
cotta, brick, plaster block, etc. When incom- 
bustible material is used, give the thickness 
and the kind of doors. 

Shafts—This is one of the most important 
features from a fire standpoint. Specify the 
number and kind, such as stairs, elevator, 
vents, giving construction of each and num- 
ber of floors pierced and nature of protection 
at all openings. Such protection consists of 
standard metal clad doors, one-fourth inch 
boiler iron doors, light metal clad, kalameined, 
hollow metal, kalamein with wired glass sash, 
iron grill backed with wired glass, or-wood. 

Exposure—Give distance of exposures on 
all sides and nature of the exposure, such as 
“four-story brick furniture factory with wired 


glass windows ten feet from flat—framed iron. 


shutters of risk.” State the protection to all 
openings on risk and exposures, such as 
standard fire shutters, braced or flat framed 
iron shutters, wired glass windows (automatic 
or non-automatic) in hollow metal sash and 
frame, or in kalamein sash and frame. 

Label of Approval—On all fire protection 
devices such as doors and shutters, etc., ap- 
proved by the underwriters there will appear 
the label of the Underwriters Laboratories. 
Always look for this label. 

Condition—This is very important. A 
building that is new is in good condition and 
depreciation is measured from that standpoint. 
The repair may be poor but building stiH be in 
sound condition, though some of the wall paper 
or plaster has fallen. Young inspectors fre- 
quently class a building as being in poor con- 
dition when only minor repairs and some paint 
are required. Badly worn floors, sagging 
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walls, walls out of plumb, etc., are indications 
of poor condition. 

Occupancy.—This includes everything in the 
building. Under their respective occupancy are 
dwellings, apartments, stores and dwellings, 
mercantile, manufacturing, lofts (sometimes 
called omnibus or compounds), taxpayers, etc., 
each denoting an occupancy the general charac- 
ter of which is understood by the underwriter. 
In describing occupancy, the novice is usually 
nonplussed on seeing all the shafting, belting 
and whirling machinery which he is to pick 
out and name on his report. With tact and 
diplomacy, he can seek out the shop foreman 
who will be glad to name the various machines. 
Do not be afraid to ask questions concerning 
the risk. Much interesting and illuminating 
data can thus be obtained, most of which will 
be appreciated by the underwriting staff. 
When you are inspecting for a “contents line,” 
questions concerning values, encumbrances, 
etc., must be asked. 

Reporting—A simple way in reporting the 
construction of a building is as follows: 
Imagine you are a builder and write the con- 
struction in the sequence that it was erected. 
First, foundations, walls, flooring (including 
supports), roof and supports, cornices, shafts, 
partitions, finish, then fire divisions, communi- 
cations and fire protection, then exposures, im- 
pressions and recommendations. Occupancy 
is reported floor by floor, starting at the lowest 
level, giving name of tenant, occupancy or 
business and a brief description of materials 
and machinery used, and such other data as 
the office may require. 

Example.—Bast, first and second, John 
Jones, dealer in cotton piece goods; Bast, 
boiler room, empty cases; first, office and sales- 
room, cased stock on skids; second, storage of 
piece goods, open ‘stock; third, John Doe, 
manufacturer of millinery trimmings, no 
celluloid, eight hands, one quart rubber cement 


used from open cups, open stock; fourth and. 


fifth vacant. 

Note.—All susceptible stocks stored below 
grade floor should be placed on six inch skids. 

Sizing Up a Plant—No occupation demands 
more versatility than does that of an inspector. 
Trade conditions, newly patented machinery, 
new processes, all have a direct bearing on his 
calling. When trade conditions are poor, 
credit is not easily obtainable. Therefore, un- 
less a merchant can get goods or money on 
credit, his stock becomes depleted and he will 
lose trade. If business gets, bad, he may have 
an incentive to “sell out to the insurance com- 
pany,” especially if he carries the same insur- 






ance as when his stock was large. As to new 
machinery, it is evident that no firm can com- 
pete in the open market with another firm 
which has installed new machinery reducing 
production costs. An inspector should learn 
as much as possible about machinery so that 
he can determine readily if a firm is produc- 
ing under the handicap of old machinery and 
Processes. Cleanliness, too, is of vital im- 
portance. A business place that is dirty will 
not draw trade. Indifference as to correction 
of obviously dangerous hazards or unsafe fea- 
tures is an indication of moral hazard not to 
be overlooked. 

Vaiues—Consider this in a relative sense, 
rather than actual dollars and cents, because 
an inspector cannot inventory every store or 
plant he visits. Only estimate the value when 
there appears to be a great difference between 
actual values and the amount of insurance car- 
ried. Frequent visits to like stores will soon 
impress upon the mind how large a stock is 
required for $2500 insurance. No matter how 
good the judgment, there are times when it is 
necessary to get details of values. For in- 
stance, the ordinary grocery store will carry 
about $3500 insurance. But in case of im- 
ported groceries such as Italian olive oil, 
cheese, etc., $3000 can easily be put under a 
counter out of sight and thus mislead the in- 
spector. Household furniture values are also 
deceiving. Some nationalities bring their bed- 
ding from foreign shores because it is made of 
down (feathers) and represents as high as 
$100 for a single mattress. The average adult 
will have on hand $150 to $200 of wearing ap- 
parel plus some jewelry. By ascertaining the 
number of adults and allowing about $150 for 
the cheap to fair bedroom furnishings, plus a 
reasonable amount for other furniture, the 
value can be readily estimated. 

Estimating values is an art to be acquired 
only by keeping abreast of market values. An 
inspector compares the amount of insurance 
with the visible property and when he is 
morally certain the insured is overinsured he 
so informs his company. Tactfulness may 
elicit from the insured reasons for the ap- 
parent discrepancy which explanation may be 
perfectly reasonable. If a firm occupies more 
than one section of a building or more than 
one floor of a fireproof building, always give 
the percentage of values on each floor. 

Fire Divisions. Most large manufacturing 
plants are sub-divided into smaller sections 
by brick walls and fire doors. Knowledge as 
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to the number of these fire sections and the 
percentage of values in them is necessary to 
properly underwrite a risk. An insurance 
company would not like to be caught with a 
top line on a three-section risk and find that 
seventy-five per cent of the value was sub- 
ject to one fire. Technically speaking, only 
standard fire walls with standard fire doors 
constitute a fire cut-off, but by experience an 
inspector can judge the “probability” of con- 
fining a fire to certain sections even though the 
communication is not standard. 

Unsafe Features—These should be enumer- 
ated at the end of the report, summarized so 
that the examiner can readily judge of their 
collective importance, together with the in- 
spector’s recomendations for their correction. 
Managers of factories usually request the in- 
spector to report any unsafe features before 
leaving. Whether the request is made or not, 
always report to some one in authority such 
recommendations as you care to make. 

Impression of Risk—The mere writing 
down of the construction and occupancy of a 
building indicates only one phase of an in- 
spector’s duties. His impression of the risk 
as an underwriting proposition is most im- 
portant. The housekeeping, general tone, 
management, upkeep, prosperity, even the very 
air of the place indicates to his trained mind 
whether his company should accept the busi- 
ness, and he should not hesitate to inform the 
office as to any features which he thinks would 
preclude the writing of the risk. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
Causes of Accidents During 19:19 


In the following tables are classified the 
record of claims paid by The Travelers dur- 
ing 1919 under personal accident policies. An 
additional classification of the automobile 
claims is also shown: 


ACCIDENTS FROM ALL CAUSES 
Number Amount 
$450,741.74 
260,123.54 
240,071.77 
195,668.98 
158,148.14 
44,421.68 
19,435.80 
13,806.29 
3,876.94 
482,435.85 


Automobiles 


Sports and recreation 
Pedestrians 

Travel 

Miscellaneous 

Horse and vehicles 
Bicycles and motorcycles 
Elevators 





15,708 $1,868,7380.73 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 
Number Amount 

$65,787.46 
4,185.89 
4,821.81 
27,963.87 
114,585.04 
4,962.34 
60,508.81 
150,513.51 
7,070.59 
10,392.92 


Cranking 

Foreign matter in eye 
Jolting 

Entering or leaving 
Skidding or ditching 
Operating 

Caretaking 

Collisions 

Around garage 
Miscellaneous 





$450,741.74 

Automobiie accident claims are further 

classified and show: Indemnity for injuries, 

2641 cases, $219,831.02; dismemberment, four 
cases, $12,135.72; death, 36 cases, $218,775. 
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Variations in Time of Expiration of Auto- 
mobile Policy 


The Kansas Insurance Department is trying 
to determine the general practice of the com- 
panies relative to the dates on motor car in- 
surance policies. There seems to be quite a 
variation in the practice. Some write a policy 
during the first half of a month and its ex- 
piration date is the first day of the month. If 
written in the last half the expiration date is 
the last day of the month. Others write the 
policies to expire a year from the day written. 
Some companies make the expiration date the 
first of the month in which the policy is writ- 
ten. The question was raised by reason of a 
claim presented to the department. A policy 
was written June 17. On the first day of the 
following June, the car burned. The com- 
pany declined to pay because it held that the 
policy expired at noon before the car was 
burned. 


—The City Fire Office of London, England, in its 
annual statement for 1919 shows assets of £91,614 
and a paid-up capital of £6325, a fire and general 
fund of £18,921, a marine fund of £28,482, and a 
profit and loss account baance of £2640. Its fire 
and general premiums in 1919 net were £47,303, and 
its claims £21,187. The marine premiums were 
£87,291, and claims £6594. 

—Thz London Guarantee and Accident has an- 
nounced its intention of opening a fire business in this 
country as soon as opportunity offers. 

—A. J. Manuel, formerly treasurer of Black, Earl 
& Manuel, Inc., has retired on account of ill health. 
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AUTOMOBILE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE 


Collision Loss of Use Rule Withdrawn 


The National Workmens Compensation 
Service Bureau, through A. Ryder, manager of 
the automobile department, announces that 
after a conference of a joint committee with 
the National Automobile Conference, the col- 
lision “Loss of Use” Rule four of the Auto- 
mobile Casualty Rule Manual will be with- 
drawn. 

It was decided that loss of use in so far as 
automobiles are concerned, is not an insurable 
hazard. In this case loss of use does not 
necessarily mean a loss since the owner may 
have other cars or is able to rent one. In case 
of renting, the running cost and depreciation 
on the owner’s car must be deducted from the 
rental to get at the actual loss. It was found 
that the figure was more or less indeterminate 
and that at best the rate would be prohibitive. 








Automobile Thievery in Detroit 

Detroit, until recently, enjoyed the un- 
enviable distinction of having more motor cars 
stolen within its limits than any other city. 
The Detroit Automobile Club officials decided 
that if the city laws were properly enforced 
the stealing would be materially reduced and 
a campaign was organized, therefore, to make 
the courts do so. Cases originally came before 
the Recorder’s Court where the judges were 
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inclined to be lenient. A publicity campaign 
cured this attitude to some extent and a re- 
organization of the Recorder’s Court and also 
the Police Court has made it possible to secure 
a larger number of convictions and sentences. 
Connection with the State police has been 
established so that suspected automobiles are 
estopped from crossing the two bridges, which 
are the only means of escaping from the 
peninsula to the south. This has proved the 
means of recovering several cars. 


Henry F. Sewall Dead 

Henry F. Sewall, senior member of the firm 
of Sewall & Alden, died last week at his home 
in Briarcliff, N. Y. Mr. Sewall was yet a 
comparatively young man and was very well 
known among automobile insurance men. 

Graduating from Cornell University in 1897, 
he entered the insurance business in the office 
of Weed & Kennedy. He afterward formed an 
agency of his own and later reorganized it. 
In 1905 he organized the agency of which he 
was senior member at the time of his death. 
The firm was manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the Preferred Accident. 

Mr. Sewall was officially interested in sev- 
eral other business enterprises. He was a 
member of the Down Town Association, the 
Lotus Club, Alpha Delta Phi, and the St. 
Maurice Fishing and Game Club. 


Lloyds Concerned at New Federal 
Legislation 

Lloyds experienced “quite an exciting day” 
on Monday as a result of a statement issued in 
Washington by United States Senator Wesley 
L. Jones relative to the effect of the American 
Merchant Marine Act. “The Daily Mail” says 
that while Lloyds expected some drastic clause 
in the United States Merchant Marine Act 
favoring American insurance, “anything in the 
nature of what is proposed was never expected. 

“A majority of the underwriters decided that 
no American business was to be done until mat- 
ters were cleared up. The American market 
is incapable of covering all its direct risks, and 
shippers are not likely to permit their goods to 
sail uninsured.” 


Wolverine Insurance Company, Lansing 

The Wolverine Insurance Company of 
Lansing, Mich., has just purchased the City 
Club’s home opposite the State Capitol, and 
will use it jointly with the Michigan Em- 
ployers Casualty Company. The two com- 
panies had outgrown their quarters in the 
Capital National Bank building. Eventually, 
according to R. K. Orr, who is president of 
both the Wolverine Insurance and the Mich- 
igan Employers Casualty companies, the com- 
panies purpose to raze the former club home 
and erect a large office building on the site. 
The Wolverine Insurance Company was or- 
ganized in March by President Orr to be a 
running mate of the Michigan Employers 
Casualty Company in the automobile insurance 
field. It began doing business in Michigan in 
June. 
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Auto and Marine Insurance 


British Aviation Experience 


Frederick Richardson, United States man- 
ager of the General Accident Assurance Cor- 
poration, in an interview with a daily paper, 
presents the following interesting notes on 
Mr. Rich- 
ardson has just returned from a trip to’ that 
country : 

“British experience has not been satisfactory. 
The arguments used by those interested in the 
commercial exploitation of the airplane are 
specious in comparing the safety of this vehicle 
with the automobile. A comparison between 
automobile racing fatalities and aviation risks 
is a comparison of the abnormal in one activity 
with the normal in the other. I am not aware 
that any regular insurance company accepts 
racing cars for collision risk or racing auto- 
mobile for track hazards, 

“In Great Britain as elsewhere there is a 
natural demand for the insurance of airplanes 
against damage and not so much demand for 
the other forms of coverage. It can definitely 
be said that this is the only line in which any 
volume of business can at present be written. 

“The commercial value of the airplane is 
strictly limited. The load-carrying margin 
over the energy required for self-propulsion in 
the air is small and cannot be compared to the 
load-carrying margin of an automobile truck. 
The fact also that an airplane engine has to be 
completely taken down and overhauled quite 
frequently when it is in service is only another 
proof of the relative inadequacy of the machine. 
What is needed is a compact, powerful engine 
that will run for a thousand hours with pre- 
cision, increasing the load margin and the capa- 
city for exact performance of the vehicle. 
And, of course, this is a dream. 

“The internal combustion engine made the 
heavier-than-air flying machine possible. We 
still await the engineer and the metallurgist who 
will make it commercially practicable. There 
is no avoiding this fact, no matter what the 
Manufacturers Aircraft and en- 
thusiasts may say. 

“This does not mean that the airplane is 
not already a sporting machine which will 
largely be used for pleasure and emergency 
purposes where people have the physical quali- 
ties that go to make good pilots.” 


aviation insurance in Great Britain. 


Association 


Anchor Insurance and Investment Corporation 
A British company with the above title is 
reported to be writing surplus lines in the 
United States. A recent issue of “The Policy- 
holder,” a British journal, contains some fig- 
ures purporting to show this company’s condi- 
tion December 31, 1918. The liabilities amounted 
to £4088, including capital, £2059, and a fire 
insurance fund of £1379. The assets em- 
braced “establishment expenses,” £259, and 
due from Canadian agency, £2043. Out of 
4119 shares issued, its is stated that 3272 are 
held by A. L. McCrae of Chicago. The busi- 
ness in 1918 is reported to have amounted to 
£2758 of premiums, against which there were 
claims of £1272 and commission, £525. 








Fire Insurance 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

A New Opportunity for Insurance.—We 
were a bit surprised that one feature of the 
Republican National Convention has not led 
already to a full-page advertisement in regard 
to a new form of insurance. It appears that 
between the hotel and the convention hall one 
of the planks of the platform was lost. This 
plank, we believe, was generally understood to 
be the prohibition plank. Now, inasmuch as 
there will be at least one more national con- 
vention, and possibly two, why do not the 
surety companies, which are so ready to, insure 
the contents of banks, etc., while being trans- 
ferred from one point to another, come for- 
ward and offer to insure the safe carriage of 
platform planks from the meeting room to the 
convention hall? Why is this opportunity 
allowed to go to waste? 

A No-Fire Day.—On June 19, 1920, the 
Borough of Richmond distinguished itself by 
going for twenty-four hours without a fire 
alarm. We record this as the date, but it was 
the date on which the report was made and 
included a part of the 18th. When we can start 
competition in the boroughs of the city, the 
cities of the State, and the States of the country 
in “no-fire alarm day,” then we shall commence 
to make real progress in fire prevention. 

Broker’s Compensation Question. — A 
question passed around in the Street last 
week was what compensation is a broker en- 
titled to if he secures a proper endorsement 01 
between two or three hundred policies because 
of the change of ownership, but at the time of 
doing it makes no charge for service because 
he expects the renewals to go through his office. 
It developed later that they were not to go 
through, and the parties asked him to render 
a bill for his services. The question was, what 
was to be charged and was there any precedent 
to go by. There did not appear to be any. 

Fire Insurance vs. Riot Insurance.—Has 
it occurred to you that if a person were to come 
in to the counter of a fire insurance company, 
and state that he wished for fire insurance, be- 
cause, owing to certain conditions, there was 
danger of the property being destroyed by fire, 
he would not succeed in getting the insurance. 
In riot insurance the attitude is somewhat dif- 
ferent. It is a well-known fact that this kind 
of insurance is only taken out when there is 
threatened trouble, and yet, in one case we are 
willing to do it and in the other we are not. 
The reason basically is because there is no 
internal, so to speak, moral hazard in the riot 
case, which there might be in the fire case under 
similar conditions. 

The Malicious Fire Alarm.—On June 18, 
1920, in one borough of New York city there 
were four malicious fire alarms, one following 
the other quite speedily. Such an offense, if 
the parties are caught, ought to receive for the 
perpetrator a degree of punishment that would 
impress its seriousness not only on the individual 
but on the community. When one reflects that 
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on responding to a false alarm a genuine one 
might be rung, and the apparatus might not be 
immediately available, with a consequently more 
severe loss of property and possibly of life, 
one can appreciate that the person guilty of such 
an offense ought not to be lightly dealt with. 

Insurable Value of Old Material.— Most 
any kind of building material is of large value 
at the present time. The underwriters some 
time ago would have looked askance at insuring 
the old material from a building that was being 
torn down, but now such is the demand for 
building materials that this old stuff is very 
valuable and furnishes a good and insurable 
proposition. 

BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Conservation in New England.—The Con- 
servation and Fire Prevention Association of 
the New England States has elected George H. 
Allen of Boston as president. Various State 
officials have authorized inspections by the asso- 
ciation and lists of risks are now being pre- 
pared. Many inspections have already been 
made and more are being completed daily. 

Simpson, Campbell & Co. Get California. 
—Simpson, Campbell & Co. of Boston have been 
appointed general agents for the New England 
States of the California Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The California business was formerly 
done through the head office of the Commercial 
Union. 

CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

J. W. Harding Promoted.—J. W. Hard- 
ing, an examiner in the Millers National office, 
has been promoted to special agent and assigned 
to the States of Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

News from Fire Marshal Gamer.—State 
Fire Marshal Gamer of Illinois reports the total 
fire loss for the month of May at $1,488,651. 
There were 913 fires—most of this loss was in 
Cook county. During the month 422 inspections 
were made, sixty-nine dilapidated buildings 
were removed, and four arrests were made for 
failure to comply with orders. In the investi- 
gation of suspicious fires, two arrests were 
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made, and six indictments and one conviction 
were obtained. Seventeen persons lost their 
lives and fifty-two were injured as a result of 
fires. 

W. E. McCullough and C. P. Helliwell 
Remembered.—A handsome basket of flow- 
ers was sent last week to W. H. McCullough and 
C. P. Helliwell, the newly-appointed executives 
of the Western department of the Queen, with 
the compliments of the executives of the West- 
ern department of the Royal. 
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INSURANCE AND CREDITS 


How Financial Men and Underwriters 
Combine to Make Business Possible 





ADDRESS BY J. F. VAN RIPER 





Given Before New York State Bankers Association 
at Asbury Park 


Speaking before the New York State Bank- 
ers Association at Asbury Park, N. J., on Fri- 
day of last week, Julius F. Van Riper, branch 
secretary of the Norwich Union Fire, gave an 
address which brought home to the members 
the close relationship of the business of bank- 
ing and insurance and the importance of the 
latter in the business of the country. Mr. 
Van Riper gave the talk in response to an 
invitation from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which body had been asked to 
furnish a speaker for the occasion. Opening 
his address, Mr. Van Riper said: 


I believe I am safe in venturing the statement that 
the first, and always the foremost, question in the 
matter of credits is the relative safety of the under- 
taking. If I were a banker and were asked to supply 
funds for any enterprise, the first thing I should 
to know, of course, would be its outlook or 
probabilities of success. I should inquire whether 
there was anything in the nature of the adventure or 
in public interests requiring that the credit be denied. 
If not, I should then wish to know the character and 
standing of the one seeking the accommodation. Then 
would follow naturally and logically the collateral 
question of what security underlay the adventure as a 
safeguard against any possible misfortune or accident 
resulting either from fallibility of human judgment 
These questions 
they appear 


wish 


or from causes beyond his control. 
are so obvious and so pertinent that 
almost academic. 

I stress the question of character because I believe 
it a fundamental one, one that is vital to any enter- 
prise and, in many instances, measures the whole 
diameter between success or failure for the enterprise 
itself, and between profit and loss for the accommo- 
dating bank. It is a matter that fire underwriters 
watch with great care because it is one of the most 
serious and important problems of our business: The 
moral hazard we call it. It is the X quantity that 
must be always reckoned with and that sometimes re- 
duces our transactions in a community to a minus 
quantity for a series of years, 

I believe I am, therefore, correct in directing this 
discussion primarily upon the element of character, 
particularly as the present period of our national life 
affords such a very fitting occasion for doing so. 
The very sudden and unusual development of all 
commercial and industrial enterprises brought about 
by the World War have contributed to lower our 
commercial standards, and have so largely and deeply 
complicated the great problems of business life that it 
behooves us to pause and consider these things if we 









hope. to bring about a readjustment that will be satis- 


factory and enduring. The banking interests con- 
stitute, by all odds, the most important agency for 
ihis work, and apparent that they 
thoroughly appreciate their responsibility and have 
already begun the task. The conditions to which TI 
have alluded have greatly expanded credits, and by 
that expansion have in a like measure enlarged the 
problems requiring solution, and thus have thrown 
upon you and us fresh burdens, for easy credits 
make easy losses, both to banks and insurance com- 


evidence is 


panies. 

It is just at this point that we begin to see the re- 
lation between credits and insurance, a relation that 
is fixed and indissoluble. On the eve of a general 
contraction due to pressure from every direction to 
bring down prices that the public think are in- 
iquitously high, and with manufacturers and mer- 
chants carrying stocks produced or obtained at high 
figures, the premonitory symptoms of an increasing 
hazard are already loss adjust- 
ments. Under a system of commercial trading based 
on borrowed capital, the man who has overstocked his 
warerooms, and who, through mistaken judgment on 
the one hand or rapid and disastrous turns in com- 
mercial tides on the other, finds himself unable to 
dispose of his wares, either at all or at a profit, if he 
be a man with little or no conscience, occasionally 
finds his most convenient escape through a fire. In 
that event he overinsures his stock and then burns 
his place, trusting to falsified books, or no books at 
all, and the attempted obliteration of his evil cunning 
to aid him in effecting a settlement of his loss that 
will help him through his financial difficulty. 

Now, fire insurance as a business is the science of 
calculating and that contribution and of 
collecting and administering it in the interest of all 
contributors and of stockholders who have furnished 
the working capital for the business. It, of course, 
includes in the contributors’ a charge for 
expenses and cost of administration of the fund, plus 
a charge for guaranteeing that the fund will be 
always adequate for the general needs. This charge 
constitutes the rate of premium for the protection. 
How thoroughly the principle has been worked out, 
and how widely it has been accepted, will be readily 


moral manifest in 


assessing 


share 


attested by you bankers, who acknowledge it as the 
of all for you will lend money on 
neither realty nor merchandise without the under- 
lying insurance policies as collateral. Herein lies a 
responsibility upon the banks quite equal to that 
upon the insurance companies to watch and _ safe- 
guard the moral hazard of commercial dealings. Am 
I not correct? In the preliminary report of the 
Superintendent of the State of New 
York will be found a table showing actual insurances 
in force on December 31, 1918, amounting to eighty- 
six and one-quarter billions of dollars. This, gentle- 
men, is the stupendous rock upon which you are 
building and supporting the credit system of this 
Dare any man say that that does not carry 
with it to the banks an obligation quite as heavy as 
our own, to safeguard the nation, as far and as com- 
pletely as lieth within their power, against the evils I 
have pointed out? 


basis credits, 


of Insurance 


country! 


Mr. Van Riper here took occasion to explain 
the principal policies 
and their effect. 


features of insurance 
Continuing he said: 


If, in addition to what I have already pointed out, 
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REINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, Secretary and Gen’l Mor. 





Fire Insurance 


I remind you that the problems of our business are 


related to every conceivable type of industrial and 


commercial which must be measured and 


weighed in 


process, 


fixing our rates, and then perpetually 
watched as to its care, upkeep and administration, and 
that the amount of our total commitments in cities 
and towns is largely determined by the character and 
grade of fire departments and water supplies, you 
will see at once how complex a business it is and that 
the matter of maintaining a reasonable profit from its 
transactions is by no means an easy or simple under- 
taking. As shedding light upon this question it may 
interest you to know that during the past twenty years 
283 fire from 


And this matter of profits 


insurance companies have withdrawn 
the field and are no more. 
or solvency of the fire insurance companies is one 
that again touches the banking interests on the side 
of credits. With the vast billions of insurance in 
force which I have already called to your attention 
it is of the utmost importance to the loaners of money 
that the solvency of the companies furnishing that in- 
demnity should be unquestionable and their strength 
impregnable, else how can they meet unflinchingly 
such catastroyyhes as those of Jacksonville, Baltimore, 
San Francisco and Chelsea, to say nothing of smaller 
intervening conflagrations, which occurred at such 
short intervals as to be staggering in their effects. 
But, in addition to all this, there is a distinctly 
constructive work that is part of the programme of 
fire insurance activities, and that has an important 
bearing upon the relation of fire insurance to credits, 
and that is the fire prevention and conservation work 
that has been going on for years. During the war the 
companies gave to the government, under the direction 
of the National Underwriters, the 
services of their field forces for a large share of their 
time. These field men in the different States were 
organized into State conservation committees and they 
systematically surveyed and watched, under federal 
credentials, all of the important properties affecting 
food supplies, that 
thoroughly 


Board of Fire 


these might be 
treacherous firing. 
The conservation work is being continued by organized 
committees in the States under the super- 
vision of an expert employed by the National Board. 
The board has maintained for twenty years at great 
expense an engineering staff under the direction of its 
committee on fire prevention and engineering stand- 
ards, whose functions are surveying cities and report- 
ing generally upon the physical hazards of these 
towns, the danger spots within them, and upon the 
character, condition and adequacy of their fire depart- 
ments and water supplies, and recommending to the 
local governments such improvements as they deem 
requisite. So you see, gentlemen, that the fire in- 
surance business not only has a close relation to 
credits, but that it is doing a vast work in conserva- 
tion of credits and the national wealth both in the 
security it supplies as collateral to credit and in con- 
structive measures toward the reduction of fire waste. 


properties 


safeguarded against 


several 





Western Alliance of England 


By way of London, it is learned that the pro- 
posed entry of the Western Alliance of Eng- 
land into the United States has been held up, 
temporarily, at least, by a protest made by the 
Western Alliance of Chicago. 







Fire Insurance 


RECIPROCALS ORGANIZE 


Interinsurance Exchanges Form National 
Association at Chicago Meeting 

The meeting of the National Association of 
Reciprocal Insurance Exchanges held at Chi- 
cago recently is described as having been a 
pronounced success from every point of view. 
The largest as well as the smallest interin- 
surers of all classes were in attendance. The 
spirit of “pull together” was universally ex- 
pressed both by those in attendance and by 
letters from many who could not personally 
attend. With the applications tendered at the 
meeting and those stating their desire to join 
by letter, it is expected that the association will 
start with not fewer than fifty members. 

By-laws were adopted, officers were elected 
and the organization completed. An associa- 
tion manager will soon be employed and effec- 
tive work will begin at once. 

The officers chosen were: 

President, George R. Christie, Houston, 
Texas, representing Lumbermen’s Reciprocal 
Association, American Reciprocal Under- 
writers of Houston, Texas; first vice-presi- 
dent, R. J. Mullen, Philadelphia, Pa., repre- 
senting Automobile Insurance Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; (three additional vice-pres- 
idents to be selected at a later meeting) ; sec- 
retary, W. F. Brandenburg, Kankakee, III. 
representing Auto Owners Protective Ex- 
change, Kankakee, IIl.; treasurer, John L. 
Parham, Chicago, IIl., representing Reciprocal 
Insurance Bureau, Chicago, Ill., Victory In- 
demnity Exchange, Memphis, Tenn.; board 
of governors, the: president and secretary are 
ex-officio members ef the board of governors; 
Frank H. Ellis, Chicago, Ill., representing 
Associated Employers Reciprocal, Chicago, 
Ill.; Arthur Wolf, Indianapolis, Ind., represent- 
ing State Automobile Insurance Association, 
Federal Automobile Insurance Association, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; George M. Cobb, Chicago, 
Ill, representing William Penn Motor In- 
demnity Exchange, Pittsburgh, Pa. and 
Bankers Fire Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 
Ill.; Edward C. Craig, Mattoon, Ill, repre- 
senting Crescent Auto Protective Association, 
Mattoon, Ill.; J. H. Hines, Memphis, Tenn., 
representing Federal Reciprocal Underwriters, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Eight additional members of the board of 
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governors are to be selected at a later date, 
making the total membership of the board 
fifteen. 

The board of governors met and organized, 
electing Frank H. Ellis chairman, and mapped 
out a general programme for the coming year. 

The widest latitude in administrative man- 
agement and service has been determined upon 
by the board of governors. Every State shall 
have due and proper representation in all mat- 
ters, and every division of insurance shall like- 
wise be duly and properly represented. As soon 
as practicable, a general legislative committee 
will be selected by the board of governors, 
with a separate committee from each State, 
which shall have active charges of proposed 
legislation and constructive work in their re- 
spective States. 

As soon as practicable, the association will 


establish four sub-divisions, namely, fire, 
casualty, motor vehicle and miscellaneous, 
with an executive committee chosen from 


each of these sub-divisions for their respec- 
tive administrative purposes. It is the desire 
of the board of governors to appoint the eight 
remaining members of the board as soon as 
possible, and then the full board appoint the 
additional vice-presidents and fill all respective 
committees, so that the administrative work 
of the association may not only begin at once 
at the head office of the association, but be 
spread throughout the entire United States. 
For this reason they desire that all exchanges 
seeking membership file their applications at 
the earliest possible date. 

The board of governors has outlined the 
following general standard of requirements 
for admission to membership: Financial 
solvency; sound system of underwriting; capa- 
ble and efficient management; licensed by in- 
surance department; legally drawn documents 
carrying out the principle of inter-insurance. 


New York Blue Goose to Elect 

The New York Pond of the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose will hold 
a luncheon on June 28 at which time new 
officers will be elected. The present officers 
have held their positions temporarily until the 
end of June, which is the end of the fiscal year 
of the organization. The new pond now 
boasts over sixty members with several ap- 
plications to be acted upon. 
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Ballard, Greene-Smith Corporation 

The newly formed Ballard, Greene-Smith 
Corporation has taken the agency of the Cen- 
tral National Fire of Des Moines for the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Maryland. The corporation has 
offices at 51 Maiden Lane and a metropolitan 
office at 49 Maiden Lane. The new company 
succeeds the Richert, Mellinger & Prince 
Agency of Lancaster, Pa., in the management 
of the Central National. It has arranged to 
take the agency of the Port of New York Fire 
and Marine as soon as that company is pre- 
pared to write business. 


Caledonian-American Agents 

The Caledonian-American Insurance Com- 
pany has appointed the firm of Darby, Hooper 
& McDaniel to be its metropolitan agents. It 
has hitherto only done a limited business in 
New York, but with an increase of surplus and 
capital will expand its field. The Darby, 
Hooper & McDaniel firm also represents the 
North America Alliance of Philadelphia and 
the Century of Edinburgh. The Caledonian 
of Edinburgh is represented by David M. 
Darby of the same firm, 


Henry J. Ferris Dead 

Henry J. Ferris, secretary of the Home In- 
surance Company of New York, died on Mon- 
day morning of this week at his home in 
Brooklyn. He had been seriously ill for some 
time. Mr. Ferris entered the Home Insurance 
Company in 1863. He steadily advanced to 
his present position, to which he was elected 
in I9QI7. 


C. W. Higley Elected Vice-President 

Charles W. Higley of Chicago was elected 
a vice-president of the Hanover of New York 
on June 17. He has been connected with the 
company for the past twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years, and is general agent in Chicago, in 
charge of the Middle West States, where, 
under his direction, the business has been 
most successfully developed. Mr. Higley has 
been long identified with large affairs in his 
section of the country, and the recognition by 
the Hanover of his services, by making him a 
vice-president, is well deserved. 

In the Chicago department Mr. Higley is 
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NORTH BRANCH FIRE 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


OF PENNA., PITTSBURGH 


NET SURPLUS $68,381.07. 


vy. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NET SURPLUS $116,057.35 
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SUNBURY, PA. 


ASSETS $1,392,556.14 
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ably seconded by Montgomery Clark, as assist- 
ant general agent. No change will be made in 
the conduct of the business, and Mr. Higley 
and Mr. Clark will continue in charge of the 
Western department. The staff of the Han- 
over now consists of R. Emory Warfield, pres- 
ident; Fred. A. Hubbard, vice-president; 
Charles W. Higley, vice-president; E. Stanley 
Jarvis, secretary, and William Morrison, assist- 
ant secretary. 


South-Eastern Underwriters Committees 

E. T. Gentry, president of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, has announced the 
appointment of committees for the ensuing 
year. There have been but few changes out- 
side of the filling of vacancies. The personnel 
of the executive committee is as follows: 

W. S. Alley, H. R. Bush, W. E. Chapin, 
B. M. Culver, Milton Dargan, W. L. Dennis, 
C. H. Godfrey, R. N. Hughes, Geo. C. Long, 
Jr., Clarence F. Low, A. R. Phillips, W. R. 
Prescott, Edwin G. Seibels, H. A. Smith and 
S. Y. Tupper. 


The other committees and their respective 
chairman are as follows: Arbitration, H. R. 
Loudon; membership, Milton Dargan; per- 
manent cotton committee, Milton Dargan; use 
and occupancy, Milton Dargan; publicity, 
S. Y. Tupper; classification of cities and towns 
and unprofitable cities and towns, Dowdell 
Brown; co-operation of non-association com- 
panies, W. L. Dennis. 





200th Anniversary of Royal Exchange 

Representatives of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance of London, the world over, celebrated 
on Tuesday the 200th anniversary of the found- 
ing of that strong and reliable institution. The 
United States branch staff enjoyed a luncheon 
at the Drug and Chemical Club, at which a 
liberal bonus was distributed to the employees 
in honor of the event. 


R. J. Scheffmeyer With Continental 
R. J. Scheffmeyer, who for many years has 
been with the Liverpool and London and 
Globe’s New York office, on July 1 will become 
counterman for the local department of the 
Continental at New York, 


N. F. P. A. Executive Meeting 

The executive committee of the National 
Fire Prevention Association held a meeting in 
the National Board rooms last week. The date 
for the next annual meeting was tentatively set 
for June 7, 8 and 9 in San Francisco. The 
association will accept sponsorship with the 
American engineering standards committee for 
a special code on stairways, fire escapes and 
other exits, and with the United States Bureau 
of Standards for an electrical fire and safety 
code. 

October 9 will be Fire Prevention Day and 
a committee was appointed to attend to pub- 
licity for the date. An attempt will be made 
to induce Government officials to put out edu- 
cational films on slow burning stock. 





—“Did the windstorm do any damage to Jed Jed- 
kins’ property?” “Well, his new barn is missing, but 
he hain’t yet found where it lit, so can’t tell whether 
it be damaged any.”—Glens Falls Now and Then. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BUREAU RATES APPROVED 


Compilation of Compensation Inspection Rat- 
ing Board Effective Next Week 


Jesse S. Phillips, New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, has issued a statement 
announcing approval of the new manual of 
rules, classifications and rates of the Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board as adequate for 
the risks to which they respectively apply. The 
new rates become effective on June 30. Ex- 
plaining his action the Superintendent says: 








Under Section 67, New York insurance law, tne 
Superintendent of Insurance is not charged with the 
duty of making rates, nor is he, as is the case in 
some other States, charged with the responsibility of 
approving such rates as reasonable. Under the above 
section of the law his duty is limited to the approval 
of classification and rates as adequate for the risks 
to which they respectively apply. 

However, the question of adequacy necessarily de- 
pends to some extent upon a proper and equitable 
distribution of the premium load over the various 
classifications. Accordingly, the actuary of the In- 
surance Department has participated in the proceedings 
of the various committees under whose direction the 
revision of the classifications and rates were made, in 
order that the Department might have a general 
knowledge of the accuracy of the statistical data and 
of the operations involved in producing rates .there- 
from. The companies assume full responsibility for 
the revised rates. 

The task of revising the manual and rates for: New 
York and various other States was handled’ through 
the machinery of the National Council on Workmens 
Compensation Insurance, which is a federation of 
the rating boards and bureaus throughout the United 
States which have to do with the workmen’s:compen- 
sation rate administration. The actuarial.-work was 
performed under the direction of the general rating 
committee of the National Council, with the actuary 
of the New York Insurance Department acting -as 
chairman. 


Union Indemnity Contract Approved 

The Union Indemnity Company of-New: Or- 
leans announces that it has been licensed.to.do, 
a casualty and surety business in the State of 
New York. The Insurance Department. has 
furthermore approved the contract -whereby 
the Union Indemnity reinsures the entire busi- 
ness of the Great Eastern Casualty Company 
of New York. The Union Indemnity will do 
business through the former offices of the 
Great Eastern, taking over the entire office and 
field staff and equipment. The office and 
former territory of the Great Eastern will be 
known as the Great Eastern Department of the 
Union Indemnity. A fidelity and surety de- 
partment has beén added under the direction 
of Edward C. Jamieson, assistant secretary of 
the Union Indemnity and formerly with the 
American Surety. 


Domestic Life and Accident Incorporated 

A new company at Louisville, Ky., is styled 
the Domestic Life and Accident Insurance 
Company. It is capitalized at $100,000, and its 
incorporators are: Wm. Warley, W. W. 
Spradlin, H. C. Russell, G. P. Hughes and W. 
H. Weatherspoon. 
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Business Integrity 


is important when the life of your 
organization depends upon the 
prompt settlement of all reinsur- 
ance claims. 

Our Company offers attractive 
reinsurance in connection with 
Compensation, Public and Gen- 
eral Liability, Accident, Health, 
Automobile or Burglary Risks 
vacked by an excellent reputation 
for Integrity in its business deal- 
ings. 


AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE CO. 
HANOVER BANK BUILDING 



















Court Session at Nassau Club, N. J. 


The first chancery action outside of the 
chambers of the Court of Chancery in New 
Jersey in an insurance litigation took place 
last week when Vice-Chancellor Buchanan sat 
in the Nassau Club at Princeton and heard a 
motion for a modification of restraint in a 


suit. of State Commissioner of Insurance 
Frank H. Smith against the New Jersey In- 
demnity Company of Newark, N. J. Former 
Vice-Chancellor Merritt Lane of Newark, now 
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NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
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a special master in chancery, telephoned to the 
vice-chancellor asking for an opportunity to 
make the motion. The court considered the 
matter to be of sufficient importance to warrant 
a special hearing, so Mr. Lane was informed 
that if he went to Princeton, where the vice- 
chancellor was attending a reunion of his class 
at the commencement exercises, he would hear 
the matter in the club, instead of deferring it 
until Tuesday. 


W. H. Cameron Elected Secretary 


W. H. Cameron was elected secretary and 
treasurer of the National Workmens Com- 
pensation Service Bureau at a meeting held 
last week. He succeeds E. W. Miller, who re- 
signed recently to take a position with the 
Indemnity Company of North America. Mr. 
Cameron was for several years general man- 
ager of the National Safety Council, which he 
built up from a very small membership to a 
large organization. He has for the past two 
years been manager of the welfare department 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Appalachian Indemnity Company Forming 

The Appalachian Indemnity Company is in 
process of organization at Middlesboro, Ky., 
the incorporators being Joseph F. Bosworth, 
W. S. Hollingsworth and T. C. Anderson. The 
company is capitalized at $50,000. Mr. Bos- 
worth was formerly identified with the Ken- 
tucky Insurance Department, and was at one 
time State auditor. 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1919 


(Conde.sed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept) 


$3,890,624. 00 
1,000,000. 00 
564,840.00 


Admitted Assets. . 
a eer 
re 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 











ON THE PERSONAL SIDE 





FE. S. Martin, manager of the aircraft de- 
partment of the Home Insurance Company, 
sustained a broken shoulder from a fall last 
week. He expects that his left arm and shoul- 
der will be out of commission for some three 
months. With the tennis and golf season just 
opening, it is a particularly annoying accident 
at this time. 


John Marshall Holcombe, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, delivered 
the commencement address at Trinity College 
on Monday of this week. He also received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
college. 


Hugh R. Loudon, manager of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe, won the championship 
cup and gold medal of the Insurance Golf 
Association tournament last Saturday. 

Arthur Worley, general manager of the 
North British and Mercantile, will be in New 
York on Monday next to meet some of the 
company’s field men. 


J. F. Wellington of the Great Southern Life 
recently came out strongly in behalf of educa- 
tional and moral standards for life insurance 
agents. He says, “Men who sell life insurance 
for a living will never be placed by the general 
public on as high a plane as lawyers or 
physicians until they are compelled to attain 
the same educational and moral qualifications 
as the members of those professions must ac- 
quire before they are given license to prac- 
tice.” 

Charles H. Post, United States manager of 
the Caledonian Insurance Company, held a 
dinner in his home town of Ellenville, N. Y., 
on Sunday in honor of the Scoresby Hose, 
Hook and Ladder Company of which he was 
once a member. John Kenlon, chief of the 
New York City Fire Department, was the 
guest of honor. Mr. Post started in the in- 
surance business at the age of seventeen in 
Ellenville and has never since lost interest in 
his home town. He has spent his summers on 
a farm just outside the village for many years. 


Archibald Graham MclIlwaine, 2d, son of 
A. G. McIlwaine, Jr., was married last Satur- 
day at Purchase, N. Y., to Miss Caroline Hicks 
Read, daughter of Mrs. William Augustus 
Read. The event was a very fashionable one, 
the bride being given in marriage by her 
brother, William A. Read, Jr., and the ushers 
including Seth Low, Allen McLane, Jr., Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, Oliver B. James, Duncan 
Read, R. Bartow Read, Lester Armour, Joseph 
F. Knapp, G. Francklyn Lawrence, Worthing- 
ton Davis, Raymond Chauncey, Oliver B. Jen- 
nings, D. B. Grant, Kenneth Smith, A. L. 
Gates and Reginald Coombe. The best man 
was Frederick O. Beach of Hartford. A. G. 
McIlwaine, Jr., has long been prominent in 
American fire underwriting circles, now being 
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United States manager of the London and 
Lancashire Fire of Liverpool, and of the Law 
Union and Rock of London, and president of 
the Orient of Hartford, the Safeguard of New 
York, and the London and Lancashire In- 
demnity of New York. He is a native of Vir- 
ginia, having been born at Petersburg. His 
first insurance experience was with the old 
Petersburg Savings and Insurance company. 
He then became Southern special agent for 
the New York Underwriters Agency, and later 
represented the London and Lancashire as 
general agent at Atlanta, Ga., becoming assist- 
ant manager at New York in 1893, and man- 
ager in 1894. 


John Marshall, Jr., vice-president, and Wel- 
don D. Whelan, special agent of the Fireman’s 
Fund of San Francisco, represented the com- 
pany at the convention of California local 
agents held recently at Santa Barbara, where 
Mr. Marshall made an address upon agency 
conditions in general. Mr. Marshall has been 
chosen a member of the Washington Advisory 
Committee. 


H. J. Houge, formerly assistant secretary of 
the Scottish Union in Hartford, is now with 
the Niagara Fire. 





WE HELP 


It’s our business to 
help American Casualty 
Companies to serve the 
great public by furnish= 
ing the protection it 
must have. 


To help do this by 
REINSURANCE is our 
part in the great game. 


EMPLOYERS 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 
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How Would You Like To Own A 
First Lien On A Well Improved Farm 
In The Growing Southwest? 


Where the sun shines nearly every day in the year—where the equitable climatic 
conditions assure good health and broad vision—where a diversity of crops is being raised 
in abundance and where the cattle industry and stock raising thrives on every farm? 

Can there be any question about the safety of your investment? 


For over 35 years, the President of our Company has been loaning his funds on just 
such security, and today, his Company controls the choicest farm loans in Oklahcma, 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Wyoming and Colorado. 


The F. B. Collins Investment Company maintains 15 branch offices in this territory, 
and today offers you the maximum safety coupled with a generous interest return. 


The Southwest has made crop records which astonish the world and is on the eve of its 
greatest agricultural development today. The farmers of the Southwest are happy, con- 
tented and prosperous, and if vou hold their obligation, vou can depend upon your interest 
or principal reaching you on or before the date due. 


If you have funds seeking profitable employment, let us tell you all about our loan 
field, our financial responsibility and our business methods. 


Our farm loans are eagerly sought by the large life insurance companies, bank and 
discriminating private investors, who place safety. above everything else. 


The present general unrest and extravagance presage a financial storm of the first 
magnitude. Farm Mortgages are the only security not affected by wars or panics. Thev 
always remain worth par. 


We offer them from $500 upward to net investors from 6 to 644%. 


When the rainy day comes, a first lien on a slice of Mother Earth producing the world’s 
greatest necessities, will insure you sound sleep while the holder of speculative securities 
will pace the floor. 


Write us for full particulars today. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 
FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
727 Monadnock Block Chicago, III. 
Home Office, Oklahoma, City, Oklahoma 
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Agency Wants 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of New Orleans, La. 











Authorized Capital and Surplus 
$2,000,000 


Soon to Enter the Insurance Field 

















Prominent Agents and Brokers 





LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 
American Eagle ional Uni New Amsterdam 
Automobile-Hartford Nana Heford Casualty Co. 
American ;Equitable Philadelphia Underwriters Indemnity Company 
British-Amer. Assurance Stuyvesant of America 
Fidelity-Phenix Automobile Insurance 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS LINES SOLICITED 











NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLEMANNIA 
FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. UNITED 
AMERICAN OF PA. 


P.B DUTTON, MGR., ROCHESTER 





























J, L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the reeinsurance or Cone 
solidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual Assessment or Fraternal Life 
Companies, Associations or Orders. 





Temporary money advanced on strictly private arrangements. 
All communications held personal and confidential. a 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


F. JANSSENS 








" Agent d’Assurances | 
et de 
Reassurances 
Anvers Bruxelles 
2 Courte rue des Claires 28 rue St. Michel 
Actuarial 








SS ————— oe 


FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 





EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F.A.S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
86 Nassau Street New York 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON. 
CONSULTING ACTUARI 


ES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BLDG,, SUITE No. 1005, 


26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





J, WH: NITCHIE 
ACTUARY 


18 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


1523 Association Building 
Telephone, State 4992 


CHICAGO 





PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 


AND ACCOUNTANT 
MAJESTIC BLDG., 


‘DENVER. COL 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





76 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 918 

FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 

810 to 818 HUME-MANSUR BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


KRAFT BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
CHEMICAL BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, M0). 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. 


ATLANTA, GA‘ 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





Suite 714 Weightman Building 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Actuarial 


Actuarial 








A, SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING WACO, TEXAS 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F.A.I.A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 


Telephone Walnut 3761 





Ww, H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


ABB LANDIS, Actuary 


To January Ist, 1920, Mr. Landis has been 
employed by 204 of the oldest and largest 
Fraternal Societies in the United States and 
Canada, to compute rates of contribution, to 
make valuations, to report on readjustments, 
to prepare forms of certificates, to write consti- 
tutions and to give technical advice. Long 
experience in fraternal work and technical 
knowledge of insurance and law give a su- 
perior value to his services. He has dealt with 
every phase of the business to the satisfaction 
of clients. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Insurance Lawyers 








IRELAND 


GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS Attorneys-at-Law Belfast, Ireland 
Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New York Life, yy Ztna Life, John Hancock 
Mutual, Illinois Life, Boston Mutual and American Consul at Belfast. Cables: Mclldowie, Belfas 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 














256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
W R. HALLIDAY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I1. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
ROOM I303 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and Semi-Tropical 
Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 Broadway 


New York 





T, J: McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Building OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





F, M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Burns & Sp#aKMAN 
Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 


BININGER & SIBLEY 


140 LIBERTY STREET - = NEW YORK CITY 
Adjusters For Casualty Companies 


Claim Investigations 
Claim Adjustments 
Claim Photography 
Surveys 


Appraisements (Auto Damage) 
Appraisements (Aero Damage) 
Adjustments (Aero Claims) 
Auto Subrogation Claims 

WE HANDLE 


Anything and Everything in Insurance Claims. 











CLAIM SUPERVISION 


The busy claim executive likes to feel that 
the cases he refers to a field representative 
will be promptly and efficiently handled with- 
out further supervision. 

R. L. NASE 


Liability Territory 


Compensation 2 Virginia 

— ‘Adjuster for Casualty Companies Noch 

Health 1109-10 Mutual Bldg,, Richmond, Va. ‘Carolina 
aims 














HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


_A considerable number of insurance men throughout the country are now 
officially interested in local mutual building and loan associations, and find 
that sich associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing. 
directly to their income. 

A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, 
the forms of certificate of incorporation, by-laws, etc., together with ques- 
tions frequently asked about such organizations, and their answers. 

This book is substantially bound in cloth, with gold title. 

PRICE $2.00 PER COPY 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 
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PORTUGAL SPAIN 


J. Forcada 


Praca do Municipio, 12=13, 
Lisbon (Portugal) 


Underwriter- Settling Agent 
Insurance Broker 


J. FORCADA & © 


Barroeta Aldamar, 2, 
Bilbao (Spain) 


Insurance and Reinsurance 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


2nd Floor Coal Exchange 


Live men want a live Company. 
Our Salesmen make money. 
Good contract for the right man. 


JOHN F. TUBBS, 


President Secretary 


Write Us Today. 


H. B. WILSON, 

















Once More It 


LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 





Of eighty-seven old line Life Insurance companies writing 
ordinary business in Kansas during 1919 official advices from 
the State Superintendent of Insurance again demonstrate the 
choice of the people of its Home State to be 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WICHITA KANSAS 














THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


77 Kilby Street “7%, Company of the ~~ BOSTON, MASS. 


H. O. 8 - President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
BERT KING, Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation aoe and operating under the Insurance laws of 
Massachusetts. All desirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED an 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and their 
benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 








SALARY AND COMMISSION 


offered to capable man to manage an im- 
portant open territory, comprising seven 
counties in Pennsylvania. Address 


W. E. NAPIER, Secretary 


_ SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 














Extracts from Report of Examination of 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915. 
“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized 
without any promotion expenses.’ 


“T beg to report further that I find the Company in 
-xcellent financial condition. The volume of its business 
has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and its 
funds are being carefully conserved under expert super- 


vision.’ 
HOME OFF:CE, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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“GRAND RAPIDS LABEL C0. 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 
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Insurance 
That Insures! 

















Protection 
THE EQUITABLE’S T hat Protects! 





Complete Circle of Protection 
A Contract for Every Need 


- THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 
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120 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


W. A. Day, President 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE SAFETY for 


THE WIDOW’S MONEY 





A Concise Description of the Adaptation of Life 


: ° P Through The, 
Insurance to the Protection of Corporations, Business 
Firms and Individuals. « MONTHLY 
y INCOME 
By Forses Linpsay PLAN 


This is a book designed to aid the agent in acquir- 
ing the ability to formulate plans to meet the needs 
of business firms and corporations for protection. 


A brilliant presentation of 
the Monthly Income Policy 
is just off the press and is 
ready to supply to those 
-desiring a powerful aid to 
the sale of this’ great busi- 
ness-building policy, now 
just coming into its own. 


Business Insurance Principles Illustrated by Typ- 
ical Examples drawn from Actual Experience. 


Price, in flexible binding, $1.5¢ per copy. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


























CHicaco OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET Printed attractively as an 
eS nee oe 8-page leaflet, vest-pocket 
size. 
A Few Reasons Why The PENINSULAR FIRE Is Popular With Agents A Sample Will Convince You 
THE PENINSULAR FIRE 





Has ee — and surplus—capital 
subscribed, $1,000,000; paid in, $838,893; net Send For It. 
“> us, $420, or. 4 ‘. 

as a capable and sympathetic management, 
knowing the needs of agents. T J 5 

Has ample writing power. he nsurance Field Company 
R bp fire, marine, automobile, tornado and INCORPORATED 

ail risks. 

Specializes in farm insurance, and has an excel- S aesd 
lent system of rating farm properties by schedule. P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky: 

Insures crops against hail or tornado loss. 

Desires to establish permanent and mutually 
X of yy profitable relations with its agents. 

<< YY tree aged + single-agency policy, and 
upholds the American agency system. 

GRAND RapID§/> MICHIGAN Agents wishing to represent such a company 

should communicate with the 
PENINSULAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
COLON C. LILLIE, President J. FLOYD IRISH, Secretary and Managing Underwriter 


actions wire insurance company |! PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE 60, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, Preswenr. 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet conservative 


Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, giving references. $ 500,000 Authorized Capital 


Bea a and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive forme 
of policies 


























is now offering 





WANTED 
penrgiucers who desire the best _monthiy premium Health snd Accident © SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


Experiments, chance for promotion. 

FEDERAL CASUALTY COMI ANY « «= «= ' ETROIT, MICHIGAN 
POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT for 

Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY «= = DETROIT, MICH. 


(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Zz. | U = I C at Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY INS. CO., Limited ithe eatin; aw any ane Fant what pow senent 
All Classes of Casualty Insurance LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


Immense Resources 


Agents who are Expert are invited to communicate with us 


United States Head Office 431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 

















108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RN! HUGH R. LOUDON, Manager. 
J. B. KREMER, Deputy Manager. 


~~ R. H. WILLIAMS, Assistant Deputy Manager. y 
%, 


cS 






Phy. 












T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, NEW YORK, 





















































NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, 5 
MARYLAND, DELAWARE, ~ a 
- «. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Co 
we Sis VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, >a P 
228 | NORTH CAROLINA, aS2 x 
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<fa5 ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, m eS 
Sass IOWA, WISCONSIN, Bin & 
i<” MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, aue 
bi KANSAS, NEBRASKA, PSL 
COLORADO, NORTH DAKOTA, ~ 
SOUTH DAKOTA. OHIO, INDIANA, = 
KENTUCKY. 








R. H. PURCELL, Manager. 
W. P. ROBERTSON, Assistant Manager. 
E. E. WELLS, Agency Superintendent. 
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“Adana aaa bde??” 


NCE. 


a 
ESTABLISHED 1836 Dn sw aE ENTERED U. S.1848 


The statement of the condition of the United States Branch on the 1st of January, 1920, in accordance with the laws of 
the State of New York, is as follows: 
RE 58.848 oh Wea e KERS W's wo Go 2 4 pean Wa enna eens deween: $18,710,036.65 
IE ns FerrnoncanedakausenieiinwnbwGadasaidaciadsaiasasee ci 12,959,434.62 





eo ag OE ey er $5,750,602.03 


As an illustration of the Company’s practice in maintaining its Assets in the United States in a year of excessive loss 
the following figures may interest policyholders : 


Year. : 2 Assets at January 1. Income, Expenditure. 
1906 (San Francisco Fire)................. -- $12,234,948 $8,144,207 $9,888,323 
OC ee er cocccccccccce 12,335,961 wie . memes ; 

Thus showing Excess or EXPENDITURE Of................. peiiedeeeoeen paula tieneeeenascs edaoeees -+++ $1,744,116 


And INncrEAsE oF AssETs in the same time DW vis san wsiennahinneundeadadiesiekoevansbanedciiennibeodain 101,013 
Procress of the United States Branch: Net Premiums—1848, $4,519; 1858, $471,988; 1868, $1,739,620; 1878, 
$2,422,126; 1888, $3,928,010; 1898, $4,979,422: 1908, $7,427,618; 1917, $10,258,137; 1918, $11,618,840.85. 


LossEs—The amount paid in satisfaction of fire losses in the United States to the beginning of the present year ex- 
ceeds $168,000,000. This large sum, in conjunction with the growth of the Company’s business, evinces the confidence 
of the public and the faithfulness with which the Company’s losses are adjusted and settled. 
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NOW READY 
TWENTY=-NINTH ANNUAL EDITION 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


PREMIUM RATES, APPLICATIONS AND POLICIES 


HE HANDY GUIDE has for over a quarter of a 
century been recognized as the standard work 
on premium rates, applications and policies of 

American life insurance companies. 

It has stood the test of time and bears the highest 
possible reputation for completeness and accuracy. 
To the active agent The Handy Guide is an indis- 
pensable part of his canvassing outfit. 

Hundreds of testimonials have been received testi- 
fying to its worth and many of them lay special em- 
phasis on the value of having at hand complete 
copies of the leading policy forms of the several 
companies. 

With the full text of the policy before one there 
can be no question of the exact facts, such as is possi- 
ble where only deductions are made, or condensations 
of the policy conditions given. 

The Handy Guide for 1920 will contain data relating 
to about 175 life insurance companies of the North 
American continent. That number embraces all the 
leading companies actively competing for business. 
The data is fully up to date and has the official sanction 
of the companies listed. 


Premium Rates are shown in great variety, in- 
cluding the several forms of life, endowment and term 
contracts, together with numerous special forms. 
All ages given in the companies rate books are in- 
cluded. 

Surrender Values occupy a large number of 
pages in the book, showing for all ages and for a 
series of years the loan and cash values, paid-up 
policies and extended insurance. This section pre- 
sents more data than can be found anywhere else. 

Policy forms are given in their entirety without 
eliminating any part thereof, so that the user of the 
book can quote the actual phraseology without 
depending upon some other person’s interpretation 
of the several clauses in the modern policy contract. 

The Handy Guide is self-indexing, all data 
relating to one company being brought together. 
This feature makes the work of incalculable value for 
prompt and ready reference. 

Companies should see that their agents are supplied 
with this standard publication in order that they may 
be fully posted concerning the ‘plans of their com- 
petitors. 

The Handy Guide for 1920 will contain over 1400 
pages of reliable data concerning life insurance brought 
fully up to date. 


Orders for this book should be sent in at once. 


Liberal discounts in quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
{INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square=deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, Presitent 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres. S.R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, L1p. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 





LONDON & , 





uj) LANCASHIRE ' 
“FIRE NEW YORK DEPARTMENT: 


|. INSURANCE COMPANY 57 AND 59 WILLIAM STREET 
eet LTO... 


~ 





A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., MANAGER 








Baird Pallette, Gen. Mgr. H. Pork, Jr., Sec’y 


N. Blackstock, Pres. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


Automobile 
Insurance 


gnternational Jndemunitp Co, 
Home Office: Los Angeles 














A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN 
MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MU- 
TUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION 
which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all 
members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 











Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 


OR NEW YORK 
Home Office 47 Cedar Street 


: PLATE GLASS—BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH 
‘-INSURANCE 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE, Vice-President _S. WM. BURTON, Secretary 
ALONZO G. BROOKS, Assistant Secretary 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
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EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


GER Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
ic) 
AG 


Inspector or Adjuster is 
ELIGIBLE 
Mons TO THE 





Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 


Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November Ist, 1920, for $2.00 
Write for Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 


North American Fire Ins. Co. 


of Des Moines, Iowa 


Assets, $796,357.76 
Lines Written: 


Fire, Tornado, Hail 


O. P. ODE, President 
JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 
W. G. HOCGE, Asst. Secretary 





























UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 

SEND TEN CBNT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORB 











— SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. 


ou ae to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, 


eee WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 

FIRST, that in case of death from any ca 000, the f. 
the Policy, will be paid. utente 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000. 
DOUBLE the face of the Policy, will be sor anetiiaieal 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED ident, 
$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be nthe — 

FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, she oo any will ap direct to pte Insured at the rate of 
$50 PER uring such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, 
after pn ale rg weekly indemnity will A at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? 
sad HY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do 
ess 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05; T ty-P 
ment Life, $167.10; Twenty-Year Endowment, $235. io ae 


General Agents wanted in the following State ” 1 
jy org Kansas, Michigan, Ohio and the cata of Co oni 
dress: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 




















NATIONAL FIRE 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Cc. H. MILLER, Pres.-Treas. W. P. LEWIS, Secretary 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY Ist, 1919 


ASSETS 
Municipal Bonds and Stocks‘(Market Value)............. 


$308,163.00 
Cash on hand and in banks. ........--e+eeeeeseeeeeeees 41-4 409.83 
Premiums in course of aes Sec Utdeadamecuaeeeeanes 4,681.91 
Interest accrued. . 0... decccccccccccccccscccccccssccces 2,777.05 
Furniture and _ Wedeudavdeteecavaesdesacuuceeens 3,5 
RONAN oe cece cedddodecedewesderisticssncesees $450,531.79 
LIABILITIES = 
Reserve for tinpaid losses..........-+eseeee- 000. 
Reserve for unearned premiums.........-+-- 183,263.69 
$191,263.69 
Net Cash Surplus.......02..---+-eeeeees 259,268.10 
GMS os vvenciedsnddacetavsecusscccdcdtweinansee $450,531.79 


JAMES R. SKINNER 


Managing Underwriter 
EVANS BUILDIN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Risks accepted throughout U. S. and Canada 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR rc. OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,302.37 


ET. SURPLU 


11,010,376. 5 1 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 
Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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TWO BOOKS BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


What the Author says about these Books 


1. WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


‘The agent who wants to serve the public and who wishes 
to be a convincing and successful salesman must know of 
his own knowledge that life insurance rests on a scientific 
foundation as steadfast as the everlasting hills. Conse- 
quently every insurance salesman should read a primer such 
as this which deals with fundamental principles.” 


2. HOW TO SELL INSURANCE—(Just Published) 


“This is a practical guide to the insurance salesman. It 
is nO more important than the other book, but it will prove 
more entertaining and profitable, as the effort has been to 
embody in it all the hints about canvassing that the agent 
will need in his work in the field.” 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 
Price per copy bound in cloth, $1.50 





HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
Price per copy bound in cloth, $2.00 





Liberal discounts are allowed on both of these books sold 
in quantities. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














Is It Worth Anything to You to be able to write 
a Profitable Risk for your Company, or to 
Refuse an Unprofitable One? 


FIRE INSURANCE INSPECTION 
and UNDERWRITING 


(New edition just issued—greatly enlarged and improved) 


By C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln. 


contains information as to thousands of subjects— 
arranged alphabetically—as to which any fire insur- 
ance man is likely to desire information any day, and 
promptly. 





It tells the fire hazards of chemicals, manufacturing 
processes and special hazards; defines insurance terms, 
and deals with almost all topics apt to come up in 
the course of a day’s work. 

A Practical Guide for Inspectors, 


Underwriters, Students, Firemen, Etc. 


Prices: 


Flexible binding, $5.00; Deluxe edition, thumb 
indexed, $6.50. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 


The 60th Annual Statement shows admitted Assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insurance in Force $185,755,819,—a gain 
for the year 1919 of over $27,000,000. The insurance effected 
during the year was over $40,000,000, or 63% more than in 
the previous year. The amount paid to policyholders during 
the year was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY 
Superintendent of Agents 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892. 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society for Women in the World 


A **Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 
The Rates are Adequate 
The Membership is over 220,000 
The Reserve Fund is more than *512, 000,000 
Its Business Standing is of the Best 
Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 
Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for information to: 





Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Commander, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 


Miss Frances D. Partridge, 
Supreme Record Keeper, 
Port Huron, Michigan 


eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


7 feASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 



















Stability with Fraternity 


THE FRATERNAL AID UNION 


A Fraternal Beneficlary Association that Issues 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
ON THE LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 
Assets of Two Million Dollars Operating in Thirty-eight States 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


If interested, address 
Vv. A. YOUNG, Supreme President, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


























TO LIFE AGENTS 
Hitch your wagon to a star!’’—In other words—join forces with a Company hav- 
ing a record of unprecedented success—The Great-West Life Assurance Company. 
Unusually attractive opportunities occur for competent men at the present time. 
Good territory, with liberal contract, and eminently desirable Policies to sell are avail- 
able with— 
THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, Winnipeg. 
Branch Offices in the United States. 
90 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. Equity Block, Fargo, N. D. 
912 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


P, O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALAe 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. M. HARGROVE, President BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND. 
INSURANCE COMPANY: 


CAPITAL $ 3,000,000 
SURPLUS 6,000,000 
RESERVES 10,000,000 
ASSETS 22,250,000 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE © 


ONLY RURAL OLD LINE 
COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 


cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 
President, General Counsel and Founder 


We are writing at the rate of six millions a year and 

have a particularly attractive proposition for men with 

clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 


WILLARD E. KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


























The Acid Test for Strength, 
Liberality, Service and Low Cost 


places 






=a 
SEMOTMAL _ 
IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


high on the list 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED 
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SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Insurance in Force 


$55,000,000.00 
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HARRY L. SEAY, President 
J. W. HURST, Jr., Secretary 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” " . 
Fire Casualty Life 


RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 



















WM. B. CLARK, President Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
O)etem elbbelebac! Lee O) seme Aer-bas undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
: commission. In writing give full details, past 

of Service history and reference. Address, 






1819 - 1920 









Losses Paid over $183,000,000 STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





























Exclusive Working Rights MISSOURI LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


of St. Louis, Mo. 


Strong Helping Plan Policies Issued on the Weekly Plan Only 


‘‘Our Record is Our Reputation” 





in a rich and prosperous district are 
available to a life insurance salesman, who W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Secy. 
is a salesman, as a representative of a 
strong mutual company. 











™ SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
° high- d k and b 
One of America’s Greatest Participation Peskatead Seath, amt s% tanpeered Cabeaer Dat 
Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds. 

GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Write XYZ, care of T HE S PECTATOR Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 


Wilbur Wynant, President. 





























Soasmemunetad nearer nie a 
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Kristiania Shipping, Insurance and Trading Co. A/S 

















KRISTIANIA LONDON, E. C. 2. 
(27, Karl Johansgate) (65, London Wall) 
Manager (Insurance Branch): H. C. O. Sidney 





Insurance and Reinsurance Managers and Brokers 
Facultative Reinsurance and Obligatory Treaties Negotiated 


“CLARO”, KRISTIANIA 
TELEGRAMS © Needle AVE.,’? LONDON 
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Serv:ce Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 
33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles, Resident Mgrs. for N. Y. State, 56 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 

















TWO BOOKS OF REAL MERIT 


The Real Estate Educator 
F. M. PAYNE, (New Edition 1920) 


A repository of useful information for ready reference, 
especially designed for Real Estate Investors, Operators, 
Builders, Contractors, Agents and Business Men. What 
you NEED to know, what you OUGHT to know. The 
New Edition contains The Federal Farm Loan System, 
How to Appraise Property, How to Advertise Real Estate, 
The Torrens System of Registration, Available U. S. 
Lands for Homesteads, The A. B. C.’s of Realty and other 
useful information. 208 pages cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer | 


This elegant work just published contains the kind of 
information most people want. You can know the law— 
what to do—what to avoid. It is a daily guide—a 
manual of reference for the business man—the law student 
—the justice of the peace—the notary public—the farmer 
—the clergyman—the merchant—the banker—the 
doctor. 360 pages printed on bible paper. Cloth $1.50 
Leather, gilt $2.00, postpaid. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CuicaGco OFFICE 135 Witi1aM STREET 
InsuUBANCE ExcHANGE NEW YORK 








‘‘OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY”’ 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


SURETY 
BONDS 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 











EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in 
the states of Illinois and Missouri with direct 
Home Office contracts. Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Thos, F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 











GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


The popularity of our SPECIAL CONTRACTS such 

as ENDOWMENTS at Ages 60, 65, 70 or 75, and our 
MONTHLY INCOME COUPON BOND POLICIES, mean 
SUCCESS to wide awake Insurance Salesmen. 

We also write TOTAL DISABILITY which 
for Waiver of Premium and Monthly Income an 
cut DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFIT. 

Just at poe we have a few attractive Agency 
openings in the State of OHIO. For particulars address: 


Cc. B. BEAUMONT, State Manager 
2205 East 83rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


rovides 
a clean 
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PURE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


ATTRACTIVE - 
CONTRACTS for 
Wako siting 











NEW JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 
40 CLINTON STREET, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Cc. P. STEWART, PRESIDENT GRESHAM ENNIS, Vics-Prgs. 
F. L. BROKAW, TREASURER J. B. GUTHRIE, Sscrerary 





Pacific Coast Department, 
140 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
SEELEY & CO., ManacEers 


Western Department. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Ik. 
H. H. INGALLS, MANAGER 











ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TORONTO 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 


AND STRIKES—MARINE AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


W. B. MEIKLE, President & General Manager 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1920 





Incorporated 1851 


PROTECTION $4,973,932.20 


SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES $1,900,899.73 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES FROM 


1874 TO 1919 INCLUSIVE 





$45,676,033.35 
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Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
Comparative Monthly Record 








WRITTEN BUSINESS 
Life, May, 1920 $8,879,058.00 
Life, May, 1919 | 5,558,397.00 





$3,311,661.00 


Accident; May, 1920 $4,159,300.00 
Accident, May, 1919 2,303,800.00 





$1,855,500.00 


Health (Weekly Indemnity), May, 1920 $16,951.00 
Health (Weekly Indemnity), May, 1919 8,471.00 





$8,480.00 


Life, May; 1920 $6,843,657.00 
Life, May, 1919 3,570,400.00 





$3,273,257.00 


Accident, May, 1920 *$3,597,000.00 
Accident, May, 1919 1,771,900.00 





$1,825,100.00 


Health (Weekly Indemnity), May, 1920 . *$14,346.00 
Health (Weekly Indemnity), May, 1919 6,763.50 





$7,582.50 





PAID BUSINESS FIRST FIVE MONTHS, 1920. GAIN FOR FIVE MONTHS 


$29,934,076.00 $14,587,182.00 
14,614,800.00 7,617,900.00 
59,421.50 ( 31,874.50 





INSURANCE IN FORCE May 3ist, 1920 


*New High Record j $161,874,025.00 
i 57,818,499.00 
Health (Weekly Indemnity)...... 135,975.75 


“THE PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY” 














